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merely turned her head away from the man, to be addressed by the master, at 

“26. No lecturing. It pleased our worthy Brother Upham, at his House of | the other window, the glass of which she had just let down fora little air. *A 

A THOUGHT. | Welcome, to spread before us the creature comforts most abundantly, with a tixed eon, om aN mayn’t be reat o Pon aged hogy wes to, ba 

4 i izon’ | great outpouring of the foreign luxury, which is called Champagne; the which so forth; but thereby, considering respective ranks fe . 

‘ y eat pce rs he A | was greatly discussed ; and Brother Upham thereafter rebuked for the same, _ done to your humbles, which, as I said afore, will take wat Anco. and —— 

A shadow in a sea of light— | for that it was not of the kind which isstill * * * | the respectful ; likewise the distancing the two hogs. wna Vs hig ar ing 

The passing of a dream “*2-1-35. No assembly, by reason of the outrageous wind and hail, excepting | considered, namely, necessity and so forth, I will make so as hope, am, 

; Sister Rumble, with a new original poem, called ‘The Moral Gipsey.’ The | excuse more pressing, and the like, and dropping ceremony for the time being, 

which she did read forth from thé chair to my humble self and family, and our | you will embrace us at once, as you shall be most heartily welcome to, and be 
serving-man, Simon Dunny. considered, by our humbles, as a favour besides.’ 





toorder against Friend Dilly, who was in the chair, for untimeliness in asking | ridden in a cart with two pigs and two butchers; and she did not say it. She 
BITBRATURB. | 
| 


hres 


A moment more, and it is gone! 
We know not how—we know not where— 
It came—an instant stay’'d—and then 


pty d4 rer 


hI] 


; ’ ‘ “5. Friend Broadbent read forth, in part, an Essay on Innocent Jocula- | 
It vanished into air. 


“The sudden drawing-up of the window, so violently as to shiver the glass, 


Such are we all—we sail awhile 
In joy, on life’s fair summer sea— 
A moment—and our bark is gone 
Into eternity ! 


THE HEART'S CHANGE. 


There is a change, an utter change, 
That comes upon the heart, 
Ere time one feature can derange, 
Or bid one smile depart : 
The outward form is all the same ; 
Nor are, by words, express'd ~ 
The dark and boding thoughts that tame 
The fires within the breast. 


Undimm'd—unaltered—still the eye 
Beams forth on all around ; 

And if the bosom heaves a sigh. 
That sigh has scarce a sound. 

Yet though the world may never dream 
Our spirits touched by care, 

So buoyant and so free they seem— 
Weare not what we were ! 


O’er us—we scarce know whence or when 
That change begins to steal 

Which teaches that we ne'er again, 
As once we felt, shall feel. 








rity. * * * 

“9. The remains of Innocent Jocularity brought on again in a decidedly 
grave way, and nothing savouring of offensive. Followed with silence. 

‘12. There were not sufficient Friends to make a sitting, and no chair. 

“16. At Sister Rumble’s, by course of rotation. No other member present, 
save mine own self, as by duty bound. A deplorable falling away from the 
cause. Whereof more hereafter.” 


THE PROUD SPINSTER. 
Our next and final extract must be made from one of the ‘ Sketches on the 


Road.’ The principal figure is a proud spinster, all pedigree, and poverty, and | 


anti-pedestrianism ; indeed, it is told of her, that she had declared “ speaking 


of certain humble obsequies, that she would rather live for ever than have a | 


walking funeral!” Fancy the dilemma of such a lady, on occasion of her one 
horse cheosing to expire, whilst in the act of ministering to her “air and ex- 
ercise |" 

*A recent American author has described as an essential attribute of high 
birth and breeding in England, a certain sort of quakerly composure, in all pos- 
sible sudden emergencies, such as an alarm of the house on fire, or a man falling 
into a fit by one’s side ;—in fact the same kind of self-command which Pope 
praises in a lady who is ‘ mistress of herself, though China fall.’ In this parti- 
cular Miss Norman's conduct justified her pretensions. She was mistress of 
herself, though her horse fell. She did not start—exclaim—put her head out 
of the window, or even let down the front glass: she only adjusted herself more 
exactly in the middle of the seat, drew herself bolt upright, and fixed her eyes 
on the back of thecoach-box. In this posture Humphrey found her. 


“*If you please, Ma’am, Planty-ginit be dead. The lady acquiesced with 
the smallest nod ever made. 


| showed sufficiently in what light Miss Norman viewed Master Bardell’s behaviour. 


Jt was an unlucky smash, for it afforded what the tradesman would have called 
‘an advantageous opening’ for pouring in a fresh stream of eloquence ; and the 
Sticker, who shrewdly estimated the convenience of tae breach, came round the 
| back of the carriage, and as junior counsel ‘ followed on the same side.’ But 
he took nothing by the motion. The Jady was invincible, or, as the discomfited 
pair mutually agreed, ‘as hard for to be convinced into a cart, as anything on four 
legs.’ The blackberry boys had departed, the evening began to close in, and no 
Humphrey made his appearance. ‘The butcher's horse was on the fret, and his 
swine grumbled at the delay. The master and man fell into consultation, and 
favoured me afterwards with the result, the Sticker being the orator. It was a 
| man’s duty, he said, to look after women, pretty or ugly, young or old: it was 
| what we all came into the world to do, namely, to make ourselves comfortable 
and agreeable to the fair sex. As for himself, purtecting females was his nature, 
and he should never lie easy agin, if so be he left the lady on the road; and pro- 
viding a female wouldn't be purtected with her own free will, she ought to be 
| forced to, like any other ‘live beast unsensible of its own good. Them was bis 
| sentiments, and his master followed ’em up. They knowed Miss Norman, name 
| and fame, and was both well-known respectable men in their lines, and I might 
| ax about for their characters. Whereby, supposing I approved, they'd have her, 
| right and tight, in their cart, afore she felt herself respectfully off her legs. 
| Such were the arguments and the plan of the. bull-headed pair. T at- 
‘ tempted to.reason with them, but my consent had clearly been only asked as a 
| compliment. ‘The lady herself hastened the catastrophe. Whether she had 
| overheard the debate, or the amount of long pent-up emotion became too over- 
| whelming for its barriers, I know not, but Pride gave way to Nature, and a short 
hysteric scream proceeded from the carriage. Miss Norman was in fits! We 
contrived to get her seated on the step of the vehicle, where the butchers sup- 














’ “I've took off the collar, and the bitt out, and got un out o’ harness entirely ; | ported her, fanning her with their hats, whilst I ran off to a little pool near at 
A curtain, slowly drawn aside, but he be as unanimate as his own shoes ;’ and the informant looked earnestly | hand for some cold water. It was the errand only of some four or five minutes, 
“. Reveals a shadow'd scene, at the lady to observe the effect of the communication. But she never moved | but when pF agit the lady, only half conscious, had been A ag om § eo 
ih Wherein the future differs wide a muscle ; and honest Humphrey was just shutting she coach-door, io go and | there she save, in the cart, right and tight, between the two bu inst 
| From what the past has been. finish the laying-out of the corpse, when he was recalled. the two Salvages, or Griffins, or whatever they were, ber hereditary supporters. 
~ tg ’Tis not the earth withholds its joys, ws Humphrey : They were already on the move. I jumped into my own gig, and put my horse 
treet As manhood crowns the brow : ** * What's your pleasure, Ma‘am 2’ | to his speed ; but I had lost my start, and when I came up with them, they.were 
nsti- The same pursuits we loved as boys, ** «Remember, another time—’ | already galloping into Waterford. Unfortunately her residence was at the further 
er in Life offers to ea. new : « ¢ Yes, Ma’am.’ | end of the town, and thither J saw her conveyed, struggling in the bright blue, 
~ And still we seek The giddy round “{ When a horse of mine is deceased — and somewhat greasy, arms of Sam the Sticker. screaming in concert with the 
; me ’ ** Yes, Ma’am.’ i he whole rabblement of the piace, 
o> ip And join the laughers there . es, Ma’am. two*swine, and answered by the shouts o t 
h the But feel that in the festive sound *“ * Touch your hat’ " who knew Miss Norman quite as well, by sight, as her own carriage!” 
exe- Our hearts have now no share. A respectable gig-man (to borrow a word from Mr. Carlyle,) offers to extricate —_——— 
ms 0 . ‘ her from her present difficulties ; but she listens to him in haughty silence—a 9 
spicy Y — we not this early change— stage coach risks the loss of its time to succour her; but she refuses to conde- JOANNA BAILLIE’S DRAMAS. 
1 - is sent our _ to show scend its publicity—Pride, however, goeth before a fall. Dramas. By Joanna Baillie. 3 vols. 8vo. London, 1836. Longman and Co. 
y ap- gv Mover ood ~ ve See re “ The stage rattled away at an indignant gallop ; and we were left once more In a prefix to these volumes the author makes the following remarks on the 
ow Ti a bid. wp og ch oad to our own resources. By way of passing the time, J thrice repeated my offers melancholy condition of the British stage ; and it is one of the saddest illustra- 
snot FE sent to bid our youth aspire to the obdurate old maiden, and endured as many rebuffs. J was contemplating | tiong of its fallen state, when we find that the productions of a Joanna Baillie 
mn, & To tine wheee 98 code aren ' a fourth trial, when a signal was made from the carriage-window, and Humphrey, | are precluded by it from any hope or chance of representation. 
7 easur t can tire, hat in hand, o d the door. 7 ined i i ha 
new » GPERES Re wees: “TT ter number of the dramas contained in the following volumes have 
And st * ae “ ne greater n a : 
pens, aaa: ‘an 08 ‘* Procure a ty post-chaise.’ , _ | been written, many years ago; none of them very recently. It was my intention 
md ““* A po-shay !” echoed Humphrey, but, like an Irish echo, with some varia- | not to have them published in my lifetime ; but that, after my death, they should 
’ HOOD’S COMIC ANNUAL FOR 1836. pee feed alpen ne ie Poy ds Merde Da Bo re a a thing to be | have been offered to some of the smaller theatres of our metnapalis, sad thershy 
acres In inviting our friends to a course of merriment, we t di tten- |— _——— BD gtechyedercom.in oy, ee election | have a chance, at least, of being produced to the public with the advantages o 
by 50 tion to two coal in which the present differs Ee aeeer Baas which | time, and there bean’t coach, cart, nor dog-barrow, but what be gone to it!’ —_| action and scenic decorations which naturally bélong to dramatic compositions. 
ad 8 we have sat and laughed together. The dishes are fewer, but they are more | “< No matter,’ said the mistress, Crewing herself up with on air of lofty resig- | But the present circumstances connected with our English theatres are not en- 
sttom savoury, the humour is more racy and quiet—in stort, the Comic for 1836 will | oe pres —— for it is far, very far, from the kind of riding that couraging for such an attempt; any promise of their soon beceming so is ng 
hall, be more than ever acceptable to those who can relish wit of the best class. |. y-). Ques. ey doubtful ; and I am induced to relinquish what was at one time my earnest wish. 
and @ There is fine poetry, too, though clothed in motley, in.the article called “ The | Sen, em.” ’ This being the case, to keep them longer unpublished would serve no good pur- 
O ate ; " a ee A a ** Another time— | , d might afterwards give trouble to friends whom I would willingly 
ten cean ”’—a counterblast to Barry Cornwall's fresh and spirited song, “ The Sea : “* Yes. Ma'am.’ a pet ang i i iffident h h 
_— to our mind, Hood's innocent, garrulous, country gentleman, “ yeaned onthe / ...pe , spare. They are, therefore, new offered to the public, with a diffident hope that 
sista green sward, at sweet, sweet, sweet, Cropton-le-Moor,” comes nearer the truth, |... mgd — for all— they may be found deserving of some portion of its favour and indulgence. 
h are in his doleful tale of sea-wonders, than the roaming mariner at whose birth 1 - vega ae Ma'am. : As a preface to the second volume, the general subject is discussed at more 
nt oF- The whale it whistled, the porpoise rolled | ‘1 do not choose to be blest, or the Lord to help me. length and with much judgment. 
eat And the dolphins bared their backs of gold he a gowhe our proceedings, re ee gy + apg boys, | “That the largeness of our two regular, long-established aeey ny so un- 
ale,o : te “ , . ; who had been blackberrying, came up, an anted themselves, with every symp- | ¢,, i y surately, have chan in a great 
Thi I ‘ , , | ying P P a Y SYMP- | favourable for seeing and hearing clearly and accurately, g g 
a snines public pegt rd yan | — be pre So gts oer! _ to | tom of vulgar curiosity, around the carriage. Miss Norman had now no single | joasure the prea: of the pieces generally exhibited with their walls, is 
they ose 08 all bmn oe g y societies, Dut here | piass through whictwhe could look without encountering a group of low-life | 4 fact on which it would be useless new to dwell. How far the smaller theatres 
4. and - a en De p faces staring at her with all their might. Neither could she help hearing some | of jater establishment, some of which are of a proper size for the production 
as the MINUTES OF THE TOTTENHAM FRIENDS’ CONVERSAZIONE. | such shocking ill-bred remarks as, ‘ Vy don’t the frizzled-vigged old Guy get of plays that depend for success on being thoroughly understood by the audience, 
) Ry Established with a view to sober Intellectual and Literary Unbendings. | into the gemman's drag!’ Still the pride of the Nognans sustained her. She will in time introduce a better state of things, it would be hazardous for any 
"Bast Now first held, namely, on the fourteenth day of the eleventh month, one thon- seemed to draw a sort of supplementary neck out of her bosom, and sat more | one to conjecture. At present, however, from various circumstances, from 
26.] sand eight hundred thirty and four. Brother Mumford, the Father of the present | rigidly erect than ever, occasionally favouring the circle, like a mad bull at bay, | restrictions, from customs, from acquired tastes, &c., the prospect is not encoura- 
snd and humble Pen, in the chair. with a most awful threatening look, accompanied ever by the same five words : ging. But the cause that, more, perhaps, than any other, depresses the moral 
‘A most powerful and worthy setting forth, both in regard of numbers and| ‘*‘ I CHOOSE to be alone.’ ; 7 ; | and rational effects of the modern stage. is an opinion entertained by maby grave 
— Our proceedings. Firstly, a word in season from Friend Oliver. Secondly, a| “It is easy to say choose, but more difficult to have one’s choice. The | anq excellent people, that dramatic exhibition is unfriendly tothe principles and 
‘nen draught of the rules. ‘Thirdly, an opening poem; meditation thereon until the | blackberry boys chose to remain : and in reply to each conge,only proved by a gene- spirit of Christianity. This deserves to be more seriously examihed, because 
£ tenth hour, when our sitting was completed. Many congratulations between | Tl grin how very much teeth are set off to advantage by purple mouths.’ | it prevails amongst a most respectable class of the commonity, many of whom 
Oct.16, the brethren on the order, quiet, and decency thereof ; myself, as its humble | We must skip over a few more expedients proposed and rejected, to close our 456 possessed of good understanding, of learning and imagination, and cannot, 
* 2dy founder, very joyously elevated—even unto the shedding of tears. notice with the close of this melancholy history :— | without a great breach of charity, be supposed to be actuated by worldliness or hy- 
me. } 17 Some awkwardness on this night, arising out of the presentation of nine ‘Hope revived at the sound of wheels; and up came a tax-cart, carrying pocrisy. Itis inthe nature of man to delight in representations of passion and char- 
a 16, nee Complaints to be - — Precedence yielded unto Sister | four insides, namely, two well-grown porkers, Master Bardell, the pig-butcher, | acter. Children, savages, learned and yom yes — oe bee _ 
“ 24 7 m's complaint, in respect of her being so ancient, namely, three-score | and his foreman, Samuel Slark, or, as he was more commonly called, Sam the | avidity received instruction in this form than in any other, w et er offered to them 
ne, 1, andten. After which, Sister Panier’s was gone through, detaining us nearhand | Sticker. They were both a trifle * the worse for liquor,’ if such a phrase might as a mimic show before their eyes, or a supposed story, enlivened by dialogue, 
“ 8, until one hour of dissolution. Friend Black in the chair. honestly be applied to men who were only a little more courageous, more gene- , and addressed to the imagination alone. ‘The blessed Founder of our religion, 
> s ais lhe Negro Complaints resumed, whereof three more were gotten over, | rous, and civil and obliging to the fair sex, than their wont when perfectly sober. who knew what was in man, did not contradict nur thwart this propensity of our 
Ne i, ™ er Fagg kiudly taking turn about with me in the deliverance thereof. Friend | The Sticker, especially—in his most temperate moments a perfect sky-blue- nature, but, with that sweetness and graciousness which peculiarly belonged to 
ve 8B, roplvy rr pe chair. The N ‘ : . | bodied, red-faced, bowing and smirking pattern of politeness to females, was | his divine ges made use 4 hs for oe vy of bys vepeoy - 
* 16, Setar Raw meeting. The Negro Complaints brought to an end, save one; | now, under the influence of good ale, a very Sir Calidore, ready to comfort and | incomparable parables so beautifully testify. e sins and faults whic re- 
| " 24, pe a consenting, on much persuasion, to reserve the sorrows of Sambo | succour distressed damsels, to fight for them, live er die for them, with as much proved were not those that are allied te fancy and imagination, the active assis- 
Feb. Is aA sf 7 Anniversary. Friend Woolley in the chair. * * * of the chivalrous spirit as remains in our times. ‘They inquired, and I exp!ained | tants of all intellectual improvement, but worldliness, uncharitableness, selfish 
well. 4 R- ‘ oe Seagrave in the chair. Sister Meeking read forth her Essay | in a few words the lady’s dilemma, taking care to forewarn them, by relating the luxury, spiritual pride, and hypocrisy. In those days, the representation of 
the best pnt ; "Ned re in so humble a tone, that little thereof was taken inward at our | issue of my own attempts in her behalf. Greek dramas prevailed in large cities through the whole Roman empire ; yet 
»prietors r, s. P 0 debate thereon. Dorcas Fysche, a visiter, craved to know whether! *** Mayhap you warn’t half purlite or pressing enough,’ observed Sam, with a the Apostles only forbade their converts to feast in the temples of idols, and on 
t wines, phos ~) not se members, were permitted to speak to the subject, and was side wink at his master. ‘It an’t a bit of a scrape, and a civil word, as will get sacrifices offered to idols, and trusted that the general gentleness and humanity 
ward © ry 0. yh re affirmative. Whereupon she held her peace. * * * |a strange lady up into a strange gemman’s gig. It wants warmth-like, and enjoined on them as followers of their blessed Master, would keep them away 
» letters, Sheen n Te acgat I plucked up courage, and essayed to read forth mine own | making on her feelat home. Only let me alone with her, for a persuader, and | from spectacles of cruelty and blood. We cannot, therefore, it appears to me, 
therefor. Stanzas on Universal Love ; but my voice failing me in the midst, it was com- | I'll have her up in our cart—my master’s that is to say—afore you can see whe- allege that dramatic representations are contrary either to the precepts or spirit 
ca, Eng- pletely finished for me by Friend Thicknesse, who did perversely continue to | ther she has feet or hoofs.’ of the Christian religion. But, probably, it is not a real conviction that going 
’ , ‘ sse, BLO} . ° were . . ’ te J 7 
poaly _ paoperre Bo) mnatond of Dews, whereof came absurdity. Aboveall,inthe| “In a moment the speaker was at the carriage-door, stroking down bis sleek to a theatre is in itself unchristian or wrong, which keeps such persons away. 
L,N.%- pry mee; temp ote Descend ye Dews on this my Head.’ And again, ‘ye paint- | forelocks, bowing, and using his utmost eloquence, even to the repeating most | but a conscientious persuasion that it ought to be discoantenanced, because of 
WY. } ay ~ suck the Dews. of his arguments twice over. She would be perfectly safe, he told her, sitting | the bad tendency of the pieces exhibited there, before the eyes of the innocent 
“ forth her Sensth of Sane i Prepared with originality, Sister Rumble read | pp between him and his master, and quite pleasant, for the pigs would keep | and susceptible ; and because of the disorderly and worthless company who fre- 
Sorrows of Sambo. uch silent . 
ence, comment thereon. Brother Kersey 


7 mr who shamefully suffered himself to be surprised with sleep, 
>. No lecturing, and, by course, no debate ; Only meditation. A call made 





themselves to themselves at the back of the cart, and as for the horse, be was 
nothing but a good one, equal to twelve mile an hour—with much more to the 
same purpose, It was quite unnecessary for Miss Norman to say she had never 


| quent playhouses, and gather about their passages and neighbourhood. These, 
| indeed, are weighty and plausible reasons, that deserve to be thoroughly examin- 
ed. And how far the-absence of the grave and moral part of society from such 
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romance, was to the Welsh bard but “one of the perpetual choirs of Britain,” 
and he wel! knew that tonsured priests alone wonned there; but the Breton, 
separated for centuries from hia fatherland, showered upon the island to which 
his forefathers saw their monarch borne, every imagined beauty, and peopled it 


with Morgain la Fay, and her attendant damsels, watching in hushed silence the | 


tranced slumber of Arthur. 

That the traditions which, in a collected form, were first given to the world 
by Geffrey of Monmouth, (that very ill-used writer whom we shall introduce 
more directly to the notice of our readers, in our extracts from Wace,) were the 
common property of Bretagne and Wales, is proved at great length by Mons. de 
la Rue, who is none of your superficial antiquaries, who consider three testi- 
monies as good as ten, but one who hunts up and down a library, and reads and 
re-reads a manuscript, be it only to press the testimony of a twentieth “ good and 
true witness” into his service, although already secure of the nineteen. ‘T’o his 
arguments on this part of his subject we shall refer in a subsequent notice; we 
therefore merely remark, in passing, that his additional researches fully corrobo- 
rate the remark of the late Mr. Price, ‘that the concurrent testimony of the 
French romancers is now admitted to have proved the existence of a large body 
of fiction relative to Arthur, in the province of Brittany ; and while they confirm 
the assertion of Geffrey in this particular, they have neither echoed his language, 
nor borrowed his materials.” 

That the tales of Arthur had a mixed Welsh and Breton origin, may, there- 
fore, be considered as the truth; but whence was their supernatural agency bor- 
rowed? Now, instead of seeking in the East with Thomas Warton, whose cor- 
rect judgment and fine taste were probably, in this instance, misled by the later 
prose romances, instead of pointing to the North with Dr. Percy and Mallet, for 








of the inside Bashaw were upleid by the French and other European resident 
functionaries. After much bluodshed, the sublime Porte put a ‘stop to the | Mahomet D’Ghies,* and all his principal people. ‘The French corvette saluted 
feud by sending a Bashaw of her own. ‘The tullowing article describes in | him with twenty-one guns as he passed; the French Captain accompanied him 
| graphic language the termination of the drama. ] in his boat, and in the afternoon the whole party retumed im safety to the town, 
_ Ina former paper we endeavoured to give an account of the position of affaire | ander a salute from the Turkish squadron. 
; In the regency of Tripoli, and of the policy pursued by the representatives of | © We eonfess we were surprised that he had not been made prisoner ; but when 
the European powers in that city, with regard to the Bashaw Abi and the British | we remarked that the salute was only seventeen guns, we thought that some 
, hatton, to the close of the year 1834. We have now great pleasure in being | deep scheme was in meditation. Ali, however, janded in the higbest spirits, and 
able to state, that the civil war which, during the last three years, has desolated | immediately gave orders that every beat in the town should be in readiness the 
| the regency has been happily terminated, and that perfect tranquillity reigus | following morning, to assist im the disembarkation of the troops, @ portion of 
| where, only a few days before, the scourge of a cruel and unrelenting war raged | which were to encamp upon the plain outside the castle walls, and the other 
| with all the violence of savage lawlessness. portion upon the Marina. ° 
The new year was ushered in by the re-commencement of the bomberdment, The 27th was a busy day. ‘The weather was beautiful, and the sea calm. 
and one of the first houses that suffered was the Portuguese Consul’s. Dr. | At daylight every ship in the squadron commenced disembarkation, and by noon 
| Dickson, the acting Consul for that nation, was fortunately absent with his | 4,000 men, exclusive of artillerymen, and 20 field-pieces, were landed im the 
| family at this time. He is an Englishman, and was for twenty years physician | /own! No one appeared to remember the division which was to encamp in the 
{tothe old Bashaw Jusuf, and considered by the Arabs, from his urbanity of | country, and * Long live the Sultan!” was echoed by the hired slaves of Ali, 
manners and kind disposition, as the father of the people. All merchant vessels | as the different companies quietly possessed themselves of all the tewn and cas- 
that attempted to enter the harbour were fired at from the Mescia, anda Tuscan | ile batteries. The occupation took place in the name of Ali. 
schooner, which had anchored outside with provisions for the garrison, was taken It appears that Bashaw Ali received a second letter after the disembarkation, 
out during the night hy some armed boats from the country, and the next morning | hoping that he had not suffered from sea-sickness during the last visit, and request~ 
was observed scuttled and sunk a few tiles frem the town. ing him to go on beard in the morning of the 28th, in order that be might accom- 
Bashaw Ali in the meantime continued to throw shells against the date trees | pany the General Commanding-in-chief and the Admiral on shore, thereby adding 
in the interior, and occasionally practised his Venetian 42 brass pounders at the j to the solemnity of the occasion; and for this purpose two beautiful aad richly- 
English Consul’s country-house, and one well-directed shot carried off the whoie | caparisoned horses were in readiness at the Marina, and the streets leading to 


confidence in the strength of his batteries, went on board the flag-ship with 


side of the principal bedroom, the Consul's son being at the very moment in the 
chamber adjoining. Colonel Warrington, from the summit of his town-residence, 
watched the long practice (his garden is one mile and three-quarters distant) 
with the eye of an old soldier; and though it may be supposed that he had con- 
siderable interest in the valuable target made use of, yet he contemplated this 
miserable system of annoyance with perfect sang frowd and good humour. 

I t will be necessary here to state, that Bashaw Ali continued obstinate in main- 
taining a blockade, which he had not force to make efficient, rendering it, there- 
fore, impossible for the British Admiral to sanction it. His Highness had lately 


the origin of romantic fiction, what can be more natural than to suppose, that 
national superstitions would furnish out the marvels of national tales! When we 
speak of marve's, however, there is a distinction, which, if it had been kept in 
view, would have saved writers upon this subject much waste of time; it is the 
distinction between those that are common, and those that are peculiar. To 
illustrate our meaning.—that the wishing cap of Fortunatus should be found 
among the Kalmuck Tartars and the Norwegians, as well as among us,—that 
the ring of Gyges should be possessed by Eluned in Wales, and by the spiteful 
queen in Germany, is no surer proof that these fables had a common source, than | hired a Greek cutter by the month to cruise off the coast, with the addition of 
the arrow of sharpened wood and the flint-headed spear, would prove widely | two zebecs armed, for the purpose of iaterrupting the merchant vessels bound 
separated nations of savages to have had one common origin ; for who, in some | to the ports of his revolted subjects. Still British vessels, being protected by 
idle moment, has not wished for a talisman to supply all his wishes, or the power | the corvette the Favourite in their commerce beyond the range of the castle 
to become invisible? Thus, toe, castles of gold. and gems, self-impelled barques, | guns, were drawing a profitable business to the exclusion of every other flag ; 
dragons, mermaidens,—marvels which meet us alike in eastern or western fable, | and, therefore, this blockade, a measure wholly and solely recommended and 
—what are they but what Mr. Price so correctly terms, ** the constantly recur- | adopted at the desire of certain foreign Consuls for the purpose of annihilating 
ring types which embellish the popular tale”? But, in the midst of these gene- | British commerce, had really the contrary effect. Never was a mischievous 
ral identities, some peculiar distinctions mark each system of national fable ; the | combination more completely overthrown; and what was intended as a death- 
giants of Asgard have no common property, except size, with the giants prisoned | blow to the political and mercantile interests of the British, proved the regenera- 
beneath the ruins of Babylon; nor have the flower-nymphs of Hindustan aught | tion of their half-ruined finances. 
with those of classic fable, except the name. The English Consal, during these proceedings, resided constantly with his 
In turning our attention to the peculiarities of romantic fable, we shall find | family in the town, not even visiting his country-house, and Bashaw Ali broadly 
them a!l to have been of Celtic origin. The faerie, the highest order of being | asserted that he had compelled him to quit his head-quarters amongst the rebels, 
introduced in these romances, (we speak of those anterior to the fifteenth cen- | and that he would now take steps to prevent the English Captain and his officers 
tury,) is always represented as kind and devoted ; she suppl'es her earthly lover | from communicating with the Mescia, and bring them also into the.town. We 
with exhaustless wealth, rescues him from all danger, and, in return, asks but | understand that he aecosdingly wrote to the effect that he had increased his 
inviolable secrecy. That secret once told, the gentle and trusty faerie becomes | blockading squadron, and that he was determined thenceforth to oppose force to 
the vindictive fury, whose wrath can scarcely be appeased, save by the death of | force, to prevent English vessels approaching the coast, and that he would admit 
the victim. Now this principle, although wholly opposed to the opinions and | of no opposition to this determination. However this might have been, H. M.S. 
feelings of the chivalrous age, which taught the knight to blazon the name of | Favourite quitted the harbour immediately, and sailed for Malta, a convention 
his lady-love in every land, we find pervading every lay of faerie ; and we find it | having been entered into between his Highness and her captain, that a certain 
also pervading every tale told of the ** Tylwyth Teg” of the Welsh peasantry, | number of days should elapse before the Bashaw should put in force his late 
and of the ‘* good people” (an almost synonymous term) of the Gael. The Irish | warlike proclamation. 
peasant, too, strictly abstains from intruding unsummoned on the haunt of the On the return of the above-mentioned vessel of war, it was soon ascertained 
faerie ; and in the west of England, the belief that intercourse with these farcied | that the British Commander-in-Chief, Sir Josias Rowley, would not listen to 
beings, although honourable, is highly dangerous, still prevails. And that this | the piractical proceedings contemplated by Ali, wherefore the latter wisely de- 
secreey is equally demanded to secure the faerie gift, is also an article of belief. | sisted from hostilities. He had not, however, been idle curing the time of the 
Not long since a peasant from Anglesey told that in his youth he had seen the convention, for, regardless of the word of a prince, he forced several merchant 
*'Tylwyth Teg” dancing at dawn, and that he often found a groat placed for | vessels from the coast a week before the time had expired, firing upon them 
him on a stone of the bridge. At length his father forced him to discover the | without a cause; and one fine ship, not being permitted to anchor in the har- 
secret, and never again did he behold either groat or faerie. This tale was | bour, was driven on shore and completely wrecked, with a valuable cargo on 
doubtless a fabrication, but in it the leading principle of faerie mythology was | board, By the exertions of the Moors and Arabs on shore, headed by the 
adhered to, by a man who never heard a Breton lay, or even the name of Sir | + Outside Bashaw.” the cargo was principally saved, and nothing was stolen or 
Lanval. Morgain la Fay, that presiding queen of romance, appears in these | carried away! Such conduct in unecucated barbarians might well be imitated 
early tales precisely as one of the * good people” of Celtic fable. Her very | by civilized Europe, and more especially by the coast inhabitants of Wales and 
name for which Warton journied to Persia, proves her Cambrian origin; she is | Cornwall. 
the ‘Mor Gwynn,” the * white damsel,” and of the same family, though of! Soon after the above transaction, a French brig of war arrived from Smyrna, 
higher rank, with Sir Walter Scott’s * white lady,” (also a Celtic superstition,) | having on board the Secretary of the French Ambassador at Constantinople. 
who, indeed, she closely resembles in the strong sympathy that links her to mor- He brought official intelligence most gratifying to Ali and the town party ; 
tals, In her prophetic powers, and in her always inhabiting the borders of lakes | namely, that a Turkish squadron was fitting out to convey ten thousand troops to 
orrivers. Indeed, the important station that water—mere water—holds in these | his assistance, and that he might look out for them about the middle of May. 
romances, links romantic fiction by another tie to Celtic fable. In Wales, in! Ali, delighted, immediately commenced fresh taxes on his impoverished sub- 
Treland, and in the Highlands, charmed fountains abound ; and the efficacy of | jects, and barracks were ordered to be in readiness, coffee-houses built, and 
sprinkled water, and of running water, to dissolve the spell, is an article of | many parts of the town, long neglected and dirty, to be polished up for the occa- 
common belief. The most celebrated fountain of romance was, however, placed | sion. ‘The people of the country, with Emhammed at their head, in the mean- 
in Brittany, and it was called the fountain of Brecheliant (a name familiar to the | time were not idle: a grand meeting of all the Sheiks was convened, and the 
readers of Italian romance); and so credulous were the Bretons, even in the | threatened invasion made known. 
twelfth century, in regard to its existence, that Master Robert Wace, thinking | There were three questions to be settled: First—If the force actually came 
to himself that as a poet he was bound to seek after al! marvels, journied thither | to assist Ali, would they resist at once, or resist according to their former 
on purpose to see it. With much simplicity, and with far more sincerity than | determination? They solemnly swore to resist Ali, and all allies of his, to the last 
we might have expected, he thus tells us the result : Secondly. If they came in favour of Emhammed, ovght not preparations to 
I journied there the fays to see, be made to receive thei, and presents prepared? The people were unanimously 
As Breton lays had told to me, of opinion that they should be prepared. Twenty thousand dollars was soon 
~For wondrous land is Britannye, | collected. and the next morning a coffee-house was commenced upon the land- 
Marvels | went to see; all sooth | ing- place. 
Avouched were they for sober truth ; | Thirdly. That as the squadron would probably bring a third and new Bashaw, 
Alas! for wonders sped I on, was he to be received? 
Forest and plain, I saw each one; This was a difficult point. Embammed’s minister, Hadji Mahomet, and the 
But fount, or stone. or faerie, principal Sheiks for fifty miies in the interior, had written to the Grand Seignior 
These trusting eyes could never see. expressing their fixed determination never to acknowledge Ali; but that ‘‘ they 





the Castle were lined with troops, banners displayed, and other arrangements 
made for the triumphal entry of his Highness into the town. Ali went on board 
a second time. The wind was strong, the flag-ship three miles off at anchor 
in the offing, and his Highness, never having been at sea in his life, suffered 
extremely. 

Exactly at midday a royal salute from every ship in the squadron announced: 
that the state barge had left the flag-ship, and as she rounded the Spanish: fort 
the first of the town-batteries commenced saluting, and by the time she had 
reached the landing-place, two hundred guns had been fired in honour of this 
second confirmation of Ali as-sovereign of Tripoli: 

It was curious enough that at this very moment his Majesty's ship Favourite 
was saluting in honour of King William the Fourth’s birth-day. The corvette 
was dressed out with all her flags, and the townspeople, ignorant of the occa- 
sion, rejoiced at such a display in compliment to the success and triumph of Ali. 
Alas! they dreamed not of the treachery that had been practised. When the 
smoke cleared off, it was discovered that Baskaw Ali was not in the boat. The 
idea of bis detention then flashed across the minds of a few, and the sunken and. 
pallid visage of Mahomet D’Ghies, who was ebliged to be supported along the 
pier, confirmed the suspicions that the late severeign of Tripoli was now on 
board—a prisoner of state. 

The General and Admiral then mounted their horses, and rode in silence to- 
the castle, when the former immediately occupied the throne prepared for Ali, 
and then declared himself to be Mustafa Negib, Bashaw and Governor of the 
Regency of Tripoli, unti) he should receive further orders from the Grand 
Seignior. Sdme of Ali’s faithful followers, searcely crediting even D'Ghies's: 
assertions, put off immediately to the frigate, where they saw their old master 
reclining in the stern cabin. He addressed them in haste, declared himself to- 
be a prisoner, and his life in danger, conjuring them to return speedily to the 
town, and attempt to make the people rise in hie favour. They did return, but 
found that the gates towards the eountry were already open, and that the people 
of the Mescia had unhesitatingly flocktd in, and as for the party of Ali, it existed 
no more. All had felt his galling oppression, and the hatred to Mahomet D’Ghiee 
was so great, that he dared no longer trust himself in the streets. 

We will here pause a moment in our narrative, and introduce one of the first, 
and the Jast acts of barbarous despotism committed by this wicked tyrant and 
his ministers. 

An officer belonging to one of the British men-of-war stationed in the harbour 
of Tripoli, conceived a passion, as sailors are apt to do, for an extremely pretty 
and interesting Arab girl. She was only sixteen years of age, and formed by 
nature, and by the climate in which. she had been reared, to love and to be loved. 
In a very short time a mutual understanding arose between the parties. They. 
met in fear and trembling, and exchanged those vows of attachment which are 
customary in similar cases. Yet there was something in their affection of a 
more romantic nature than an ordinary affaire de ceur. 

The danger and difficulty which attend even the slightest appearance of a 
communication between a Christian man and en Arab woman, is in itself a 
sufficient charm t+ attract the adventurous spirit; and since the commence- 
ment of the civil war, so detested were the English by Bashaw Ali, that basti- 
nadoes and the torture awaited all those who dared to look with kindnese upon them. 

The beautiful Mirioma (for such was the name of our present heroine) inbabit- 
ed a part of the town usually thronged with the busy multitude ; but so well did 
her lover ‘* watch the auspicious moment.” that during the long continuance of 
the fast of the Ramadan, his presence daily soothed those dreary hous, when 
neither meat hor drink may pass the lips of the followers of the Prophet; and 
during which many a fragile being has sunk into the arms of death from mere 
inanition. It was upon the nightof the last of the thirty days of Ramadan, and: 
the eve of the grand feast of Beiram, a day hely above all others in the eyes of 
the Mahometan, and devoted to the service of their God and our God, that the 
too guilty Miriuma was seated disconsolate at her latticed window, watching the 
arrival of her lover, when a spy of the tyrant Ali passed beneath. Suspicion.en- 
tered his breast,and he concealed himself in a portico adjoining. At that in- 
stant the gallant sonof Britain reached the spot, approached the door,—a mo- 
ment passed,—it opened,—they were together. 

Shouts of happiness and rejoicing announced the risingof the sun of the 
Beiram, and the miseries of the long and terrible fast, which had every. year 
become more insuppurtable to the people, was forgotten in the joy and wan- 
tonness of their festivities. It was at this hour our hero escaped from beneath 
the roof of his beloved, and doubtless plumed himself on his adroitness-in ma- 
king his way unperceived to his floating home in the harbour ; but, alas, he little 
knew that d»ring that night the house had been narrowly watched by a. party of 


Nor wiser came | than I went 
Thus on a mere fool’s errand sent ; 
Folly I sought—a pleasant game, 
Foo! set I out,—fool home I came. 

But, however Master Wace might have done, it was tuld for truth, that in 
that forest there was a fountain springing from the root of an old oak tree, and 
the knight desirous of tourneying with the ** salvage man™ hard by, had only to 
fill the gold basin, which is suspended from the oak with the water, and sprinkle 
it on the stone, when forthwith a horrible tempest arises, and as it clears off, his 
foeman appears. Now, what a druidical cast does the oak tree, the go/d basin, 
the sprinkled water, and the stone, give to this wild fable. There are other cor- 
roborations of our opinion, which we cou'd offer, did our space allow ;* these, 
however, may go far to prove, that these wild and often beautiful fictions had no 
foreign Origin, bat were part of the national belief in those remote ages, when 
the Druid taught his mystic doctrines beneath the shadow of his oak, or beside 
the giant Croémlech. 


-_ ~ | 
lhus, national fables and national tradition formed, most probably, the ground- 


work of romance ; and the band of homesick exiles, casting their longing eyes 


’ » { 
oward the shores of their fatherland, invested every scene and every character | 


“* a garb of fictitivuus splendour, until the obscure leader of a handful of men 
Secaine the powerful monarch of the whole British empire—the chieftain Arthur, 


whose name, while living, probably never reached beyond the Humber, became | 


arbiter of every contest in Europe—and * Caerleon on the River Usk,” the cen- 
tre of attraction, even to the whole world. 

_ Let not the reader smile at the attention we have bestowed on these fables, 
‘or, to England, they were an important boon. 
of Arthur were sung, the bond that linked the Anglo-Norman baronto Normandy 
was snapped asunder. 
‘im who was told that, by claiming a British origin, he could participate in the 
pa: of Arthur! And, as lay succeeded lay, each telling of new wonders, every 
spot 

fie illusion which proffered him a share in so illustrious an heritage, the 
‘Anglo Norman knight henceforth set lance in rest, only to maintain the glory of 


's adopted land—that land which had owned the sway of King Arthur.—[ To be | 


continued | 


—_. 


me ide ye one instances will prove how closely the minute particulars of the 
a » are sometimes transmitted. Gruelan snatched away to the faerie, 
nk, while pie a oo cate on the banks of the river in which he appeared to 
Will not the reader’s mh , co steed echors afar through the stillness of the night. 
1 visible eile pope May Hon supply O’Donnoghue, mounted on his white steed, 
ne +h. Gay eve? Ozier le Dannis stays three pleasant days in 


4 


. oad he Ga ee la Pay when he departs, all things seem changed around 
Welch the. fuckieashe per years have passed away. And thus Sion Evan, | 

Short dance over, he yo Kono g thin the faery circle, and begins to dance, but, that 

nce for the sais Team sod te he has outlived allhis kindred, and all remem- 

t length, becau § perio? has elapsed, We have treated this subject more 


to which we shall se some acquaintance with it will render the tales of the ‘Trouveres, 
- sha _ xt call the attention of the reader, more interesting, and because, 
iy oe - author agrees with our conclusions, he has devoted but little space to 


yroof, 


—— 
_.... ‘TRANSACTIONS AT TRIPOLI. 
sh a “Ee a ane long rage} at Tripoli, between two claimants for the Bey- 
ceed dhe onl who hal the best title, was called the outside Bashaw and 
the support of Col. Warringten, the British consul, while the pretensions 


Frem the moment that the deeds | 


What was the fame of Rollo, of Richard Fearnought, to | 


of English ground became consecrated ; and, willingly yielding himself up | 





would receive any other whom the Sultan might name.” the black slaves of Ali, who had orders to allow him to pass unnoticed and un- 
| Hadji Mahomet declared the necessity of keeping their word, and carried with | harmed. ‘They knew he was an Englishman, and that many cf them, would 
| him a majority of the voices. Still a considerable party were inclined to refuse | doubtless have met their death before they could have secured the objeet of their 
| any negotiation unless Emhammed was confirmed as Bashaw. ‘The meeting was | yengeance. The rest of the tale (and horrible it is) is shortly told. 
| acvordingly dissolved with a division amongst those who for three years had The inhuman monster entered the house. No words were passed,—the 
| Stood together a united body. wretched Miriuma was dragged by she hair of her head to the public square. 
When the approach of the Ottoman fleet was known as a certainty, the | The executioner was there in readiness, and before the astonished. multitude 
' French Consul became extremely anxious to arrange a peace before they shvuld | could inquire inte the meaning of the passing scene, her head was severed from 
cast anchor; accordingly a deputation was sent, recommending Emhammed and | her body. The executioner then in a loud voice exclaimed, ‘* Thus dies the 
| his people to submit at once, as they could not withstand the force dispatched | slave of God, who dared to look with favour upon an Englishman "”’ 
| against them from Constantinople. Ali also issued a circular to all the Consuls, 
stating that military operations by the troops of the Grand Seignior would take 
| place against the Mescia, and recommending all Christians to repair to the town 
| for safety. Nearly all in the Mescia being British subjects, this was of course 
| intended to intimidate them. They became alarmed in consequence, but being 
advised to keep their ground, they declined obeying the mandate. 

The French Consu! failed in his negotiation, which was therefore broken off : 
and on the 20th of May the same Turkish brig of war arrived with the same 
ambassador who had failed in his mission the preceding year. 

He soon declared that he had come in favour of Ali, and requested the latter 


For three days the mang!ed body remained exposed upon a plasform ; an Arab. 
inscription above, reminded the bystanders, “ that the Englis& bad been the 
cause of this just retribution,” whilst a crier was instantly on the spot, using 
language to inflame the people against them, and denouncinga similar fate 
upon every Moorish fermaie who should dare in future to look with kindness upon 
those dogs of infidels, the enemies of Alii—Colonel Warrington, on hearing of 
these outrageous and inhuman proceedings, rushed to the spot: he found the 
picture had been too truly represented ; one moment sufficed to tear down the 
villainous proclamation, and to drive the miscreant crier from his pust ; but the 
; ; G C horrible sight nearly unmanned him. He had no power to interfere further ; he 
| to raise immediately ten thousand dollars as a gift to the general and Com- hastily retraced his steps to his consulate-house, where he again heard the cries 

mander-in-chief upon his arrival; and he dexterously managed to persuade the | against his countrymen resumed. 
| French Consul of his sincerity: at the same time he secretly informed the | “We will not attempt to describe the agonies of the British officer; we know 
| country people that everything would be in their favour, hinting likewise that the | pow severely he was affected by it, but there existed no means whereby he 
General should be propitiated by suitable presents upon his arrival. could obtain redress, or avenge the inhuman outrage. The whole circumstance 

Each of the hostile parties fancying themselves secure, poured gifts on board | was reported officially to the English government, but it was a subject upon 

seth Boe he. gt congr of eg ey She Ro pe Br em which they could an well interfere, and this dreadful tragedy still remains unre~ 
realized considerable booty) the squac arec g llow- | venged and unatoned for. 

ing morning anchored a few miles to the northward of the sea-batteries of the town’ ‘The last act of barbarous inbumanity, which had occurred only a few days 

} he greatest excitement a both in oo and seers me before the arrival of the irc. Seperee. rendered Mahomet D'Ghies and his 

sels being more numerous than had been expected. vey were in all twenty- | | .aster more detested and abhorred than ever. 

| three, viz.: one ship of the line, five frigates, three corvettes, two brigs, and Two unfortunate labourers of the Mescia were captured, and carried into the 

yap smaller veseole of war, with ton traneporte with troope and provisions. | town. One was bastinadoed to death, and his body then tied upon the back of 

Several of the principal chiefs of the Mescia repaired on board, and returned | i other, who, after having had his nose and ears cut off, and a long skewer pas- 
| delighted with their reception ; and having informed the General that not a shot | ...4 through the muscle of each shoulder, was turned again into the country. 
| would be fired by the country against the flag of the Grand Seignior, unless the | te just reached his home, told his mournful story, aud died. The blood runs 
a Near pee of 7 the small vessels of war and all the transports | .o14 at the recital of such monstrous waar r 

entered the harbour the same afternoon. At the time of the landing of the Turkish Bashaw. the British Consul, accord- 
| His Highness Bashaw Ali had early in the morning received a letter written | jn¢1o usual custom, was receiving the visits of the European Consuls, congratu- 
| by the Ottoman Government, intimating the wish of the Sultan that he should | ja:ory of the festival of bis Sovereign. We afterwards learned that, at the very 
go in person on board the ship of the Commander-in-chief, and there make the 


. | moment in which the company had assembled, a messenger entered the room, 
pee be-ngeneg for the disembarkation of the troops which were sent | and told the tale of Ali’s mournful fate ; when a scene of consternation and as- 
‘to confirm him upon the throne of Tripoli, and exterminate the rebels. | 


; rf tonishment indescribable occurred. ‘The Spanish and Neapolitan hurried in fear 
We have reason to know that Ali, naturally of a suspicious disposition, con- | 444 trembling from the room. The French Consul and Captain declared “* That 
| ceived the possibility of being detained on board, and consequently applied to it was impossible, quite impossible, after the positive assurances they had received 
the French Consul for advice under such critical cireumstances, who frankly in- | from their own governfhent, a brig of war having arrived only a few days before 
formed him that no danger was to be apprehended, and that he bad lately received | express from Toulon, and the letter from the Sultan had been seen all in favour 
official intelligence from Paris, that everything was in his favour, and for him of Ali.” 
alone. The French Captain also stated, that he had seen the firman for Ali, in} We will not attempt to describe the despair of the Alistes on ascertaining the 
which the Grand Seignior assured him, that the troops, consisting of eight thou- | troth of their patron’s capture and detention. The whole affair was su admira- 
sand men, were to be entirely at his disposal, and that after he had conqwered the bly executed by the Turk, and such an airof ridicule encircled the whole pro- 
Mescia, he might transfer them to any other part of the coast. 
Bashaw Ali, therefore, regardless of the entreaties of his wife, who upon her| * ‘This individual cannot be named without abhorrence, as having been connected 
knees implored him not to trust himself without equal hostages, but to place | with the assassination of the intrepid and unfortunate Major Laing. 
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ke it irresistibly comical and amusing. When we saw Mus- 
sage tiene al ‘uesion was made tothe subject, his Highness 
J doubtless in his private apartments had laughed 


ceeding, 
tafa some days afterwards, 
could not restrain a smile, an 
wre he that Ali, when first informed that he was a prisoner, would net 
believe it possible, but Mahomet D’Ghies, struck by his conscience, instantly felt 
that their fate was sealed. Ali's nerves were too weak for the shock, and he fell 
back against the wainscoting of the cabin. In a very few days afterwards the 
frigate weighed, and carried them, with thirty of the principal townspeople to 
““Eanacsite to Emhammed and the people of the Mescia. ‘Ten thousand 
armed men had been constantly in the trenches during the three days before the 
landing of the troops, fearing that Ali might still be forced upon them ; but on 
receiving a letter from Bashaw Mustafa, informing them that he was a prisoner 
on board a frigate, and should never again be alluwed to enter the Regency, 7 
gradually dispersed ; aud whilst their hearts were warin with gratitude at the 
banishment of the tyrant, the wily Turk despatched a deputation with the firman 
from the Sultan, nominating himself Bashaw, ard requesting that Emhammed 
and Hadji Mahomet would visit the castle, and make their submission to the wil 
of the Grand Seignior. 

The deputation was well receive 
who justly exclaimed, that having sol 
** their determination to throw off al 


d by the majority, and by Hadji Mahomet, 
emnly written to the Porte, boidly asserting 
| allegiance to it, and to fight to the last 
sooner than acknowledge Ali, but at the same time declaring their perfect = 
iness to receive any other person appointed by the Sultan,” they cught to a 
by their words ; and disappointed and sorrowful as he felt’ that Emhammed hac 
not been confirmed Bashaw, yet he was firmly of opinion that they were now 
bound in honour to submit to his Highness Bashaw Mustafa. He only recom- 
mended that assurances should be given of free pardon to all for resisting the 
firman sent to Ali, and that their property should remain unmolested, 

Bashaw Mustafa immediately despatched what were termed ‘‘ letters of 
grace” to Emhammed, and all the chief people, promising all that they could 
desire ; and it must be allowed that the greater part were satisfied with these 
concessions, after enduring so long the horrors and deprivations of a civil war. 

Emhammed, in the mean time, whose proud spirit, it must be said, shrunk at 
the idea of submitting to the Turk, after exercising so long a well-deserved 
ascendancy over the people, wrote to Bashaw Mustafa that neither himself nor 
Hadji Mahomet, after observing the manner in which Ali had been nade prisoner, 
could consent to enter the castle without the guarantee of the English Consul : 
to whom he wrote, at the same time, informing him of his resolution. This 


information, it appeared, highly incensed the new Bashaw, who would not | 


listen to any interference on the part of Colonel Warrington; but sent a special 
messenger, with his beads, to Emhammed as a proof of his friendly intentions. 

Embammed, in our opinion, wisely maintained his former position , aud 
wrote a second time, as he understeod, to Colonel Warrington, requesting him 
to use his influence to prevent a rupture which might again lead to hostilities. 

The English Consul, desirous to maintain to the last the strictest neutrality, 
sent back a verbal reply, that it was impossible for him to interfere. Embam- 
med, probably galled in spirit, then mounting his horse galloped to his garden, 
and calling around him the Sheiks and chief people, who had first brought him 
from private life, and even against bis will proclaimed him Bashaw, and who 
certainly during three years had nobly supported him, explained in a few words 
the present position in which he stood, and of his determination to throw away 
the scabbard, and no longer to treat with those who spurned the idea of English 
interference ; but, alas! for him, (though probably fortunate for his country 
and for British interests,) those his late subjects no longer responded to his words 
with their wonted enthusiasm. Some had already tasted the Ottoman gold,— 
others were contented with the downfall of Ali; but still a majority declared 
their determination to support him to the last, and several thousands were again 
collected in the batteries and trenches to oppose the Turk, That night, how- 
ever, treachery was at work! Emhammed, fatigued with constant watchings 
for three successive nights in the camp, had fallen asleep in his tent, when he 
was suddenly aroused by the well-known voice of one of the principal Sheiks, 
—a man whom he had always considered amongst his devoted followers,—who 
entreated him instantly te fly, as a conspiracy had been formed to deliver up his 
person; and that his army had broken up and abandoned both the trenches and 
the batteries. 

Emhammed rushed to the nearest battery and found it untenanted, as well 
as all the posts near his person. Convinced that he was betrayed, his next 
thought wasto save his aged mother and sister, whom he had ever loved with 
the greatest affection, and who were then residiag in the royal gardens. He 
galloped off nearly alone,—placed them in one of the Maraboots, which are 
held sacred, and then returned to the field regardless of his fate. He found 
ita desert. nota chief or man scarcely remained. He then sought Hadi 
Mahomet; but he had taken refuge on board the British ship-of-war Favourite. 
It was then but too evident that his cause was abandoned, and that he had been 
betrayed : but the chief traitor was the Sheik first named, Tubsa, who awoke 
him, ‘This man had ordered the troops from the batteries near Emhammed to 
another post, on purpose to deceive him ; and after Emhammed had fled to place 
his mother in safety, Tubsa gave the cry that he had deserted his people. ‘The 
consternation then became general, and the conspirators succeeded. 

Emhammed had two alternatives still: to follow Hadji Mahomet on board 
the Favourite, or to fly into the interior and hoist his standard among the Arabs. 
To a few devotedly attached followers he expressed his intention of resorting to 
the latter; and before daylight he set out with two brothers named Circas, who, 
of all the chiefs, alone accompanied hin. They proceeded directly towards the 
Desert, and halted at mid-day to refresh their wearied animals. ‘The party lay 
down at some distance from one of those wells which are found at certain 
stations amidst the regions of sand. Embhammed desired one of the brothers to 
procure him some water; during whose absence for that purpose, watching an 
opportunity when the elder Circas was at a considerable distance, he drew his 
blunderbuss from beneath his baracan, and before his deadly purpose could be 
observed, he shot himself through the head. He fell dead upon his face, and 
never spoke after the fatal discharge. 

Thus died the brave, the noble, and generous Emhammed, and Tripoli will 
never see his like again. His youth, his fine countenance, his martial bearing 
and undaunted courage, had secured him the respect and affections, not on'y of 
his own countrymen, but of all Europeans who knew him; and we feel certain 
that his fate will be deplored most deeply. Had he lived in the days of 
Ferdinand and Isabella, he might have rivalled the famed Almanzar, and been 
an opponent worthy of Gonsalvo di Cordova. Yet this violent death should not 
diminish our admiration of his character: on the contrary, it is under all the 
circumstances of the case, enhanced, if possible. We have received the 
particulars from the brothers, whe, heart-broken at the loss of their master, 
became indifferent to life, and soon after presented themselves to Mustafa, 
relating every circumstance, and requesting permission to inter him in the 
mausoleum of his forefathers. ‘This was granted. The distracted mother soon 
received the disastrous intelligence. and did not properly regain her self-posses- 
sion for some days. She then became calm, and entreated to be informed of 
every circumstance, and for permission to see the body of her favourite son. 
On that day week she was raving mad! 

Justice compels us to say that Bashaw Mustafa behaved with great gene- 
rosity, resturing the whole of their property to the family, which he might 
certainly have confiscated, and appropriated to himself. We believe he was 
principally induced to act thus by the advice of his secretary, Rustem Rey, a 
very young and sensible person, educated in England, and speaking our language 
fluently. He is loud in his praises of every thing English. We hope and 
think that he is sincere; and we have a strong idea that he is more Christian 
than Tork. 

The death of Emhammed cleared every obstacle to the success of Mustafa, 
and the country quietly submitted. The Mescian guns were carried into the 
town, the Arabs came down to the bazaar as before the revolution, and every 
one appeared contented and happy. ‘The policy of Mustafa was conciliatory, 
the troops kept within the town, and the people of the country appointed to 
the commands in the different districts ; and there js little doubt but that peace 
will be maintained until the moment arrives when the Bashaw shall attempt to 
draw money from the Arabs ; but it is the general opinion that it will be most 
difficult to induce them to pay their accustomed tribute. 

It may however be considered, upon the whole, as a tnasterly piece of policy 
of the Ottoman Court. ‘They have now a strong tnilitary post upon the left 
flank of Kgypt, and a watch-tower from whence they may observe the move- 
ments of the French in Algiers and Tunis. 

We know that Emhammed had declared that te never would submit to any 
one but the King of England; and that if not Bashaw he would not survive it 
He kept his word; and despairing of his country, died like a Roman. 

Thus have the Moorish family of Caraman}i, after mounting in hereditary suc- 
cession the throne of Tripoli, during one hundred and twenty years, been 
deposed, and all its members become fugitives from their native land. 

Hadji Mahomet, after remaining several days on board the Favourite, con- 
sented to land, after receiving assurances of protection from the British Consul; 
and he was received with open arms by Mustafa, 
Adviser, and head of a Divan which was to assemb! 
affairs of state. 


s 


who appointed him Chief 
e daily at the castle forthe 
The greatest and the most cunsistent friend of England was 
uow the first person in the Regency. 

Without doubt, Colonel Warrington must have been beyond measure delighted 
at the signal vietory he had gained ever his host of enemies. Like a true 
Uniton, he stood bravely and alone, and swerved not from what he had written 
@t the commencement of the revolution,—countrymen, especially thoee in of- 
lwe, naturally cautious and mistrustful, must now admit that his view of the 


was sound and correct; and that he ig the only person really ac- | 
Hed the British Government listened to his early | 
Emhammed would now have been alive, and 
he hands of the English. It passes 
onjectured, attempt to 
ly of every oranch of | 


question 
quainted with the country. 
representations on the subject, 
the commerce of the whole Regency in t 
henceforth to the Turk, who will, it may fairly be ¢ 
become the “Mahomet Ali of Tripoli,” by the monopo 
trade. , ’ . Pow 

We will now only express a hope that his Majesty's Government will im- 
mediately turn their attention to the British claims so long owing. Bashaw 
Mustafa has declared publicly his intention of liquidating thein ; but the 
schedules were to be sent in the first instance to the Sultan for his approval , 
when, it is tg be feared, Russia will be ready to prevent any payment until 
her everlasting indemnity be made good; the claims amounting altogether to 
400,000 dollars. 


— 


MADRID. 
¥ROM THE REMINISCENCES OF A SUBALTERN. 
[Resumed from a former number of the Albion.) 
The execution of the priest Lopez, narrated in my last ‘‘ Reminiscence, was 
followed by many arrests. In eightdays no fewer than 149 persons were thrown 
‘into prison; some on good grounds, others on trivial circumstances, and many 
on the charge alone of having held employment under the late government. The 
, consequence of this ill-judged severity was, that al! those who escaped arrest in 
the first burst of tyranny practised by the local authorities, fled from Madrid, and 
scarcely a family was tobe found that had not to lament the loss of some indi- 
vidual belonging to it, either by flight or imprisonment ; and had the siege of 
Burgos been successful, andthe French troops driven to Pampeluna, which 
would have been the natural result, a tragical scene would have been enacted, 
not only at Madrid, but throughout the whole of Spain. Yet all the time noth- 
ing but forgiveness for the past, and promises for the future, were to be heard of 
—except the daily and nightly imprisonments that took place ! 
‘Two evenings after the execution of Lopez, | met a number of Spaniards at 
the house of my patron, Don Miguel d’Inza, who had himself been an engineer 
| in the employment of the late King Charles 1V.: different topics, as a matter of 
course, were discussed ; the sieges of Redrigo and Badajoz, the battie of Sala- 
manea, and the triumphant entry of our troops into the capital of Spain. Most 
of the party seemed well inclined towards us, and towards the king we proclaimed, 
Ferdinand VII. ; but there was little confidence amongst the party themselves, 
‘and there were some who would, if they dared, have spoken in favour of the 
| French. One old Donna, in particular, was rather severe in her observations on 
| the dress of the British officers, and remarked, that not one in fifty of them 
; could speak French. Whether it was that she was piqued at my paying much 
attention to a lady who sat near her, or that she wished to display her wit at my 
| expense, I being nearer to her than any other Englishman, I can’t say, but she 
turned round, and asked if I spoke the I’rench language. I replied, that I under- 
stood it tolerably, but that I spoke it but indifferently. “I thought so,’ was her 
reply ; ‘I knew by that young fellow’s appearance he was a booby (sot),” said 
she, addresssing one of her friends. ‘This she spoke in the very worst French 
that ever came from the mouth ofa Bastan peasant. I was determined to have 
my revenge. 1 mustered upall my resolution, made a rapid repasser of all I had 
ever learned of French grammar, and took the first opportunity that presented 
itself to attack her. Jn aword I[ completely out-talked her, out-spoke her, and 
oul-crowed her in the estimation of her friends ; and she who had been so short 
a time before the ‘leader of the opposition,” was ium for the remainder of the 
evening. Harmony was once more restored, and we were beginning to furget the 
bickerings that party feeling had introduced amongst us, when a violent knocking 
at the door froin the street threw the company into cvnsternation and dismay. 
Every one looked confounded; some were for barring the door, others wished 
to escape, but this was easier said than done, for in front stood the police agents 
(for it was them, and none other), and in the rear—if rear it could be called— 
was nothing but a pile of buildings, to the full as lofty as the house we inhabited. 
‘** What is to be done ?”” was a demand much easier made than answered ; though 
!1n fact the proper and only reply to be made was—*‘ Open the door, and see who 
the gentlemen are looking after.’ Several persons, who had nothing to dread, 
loudly called out for this proceeding, but it was far from palatable to the majority 
of the company. It was idle, kowever, to talk, and, in fine, the massive door 
was heard to creak onits rusty hinges. At the same moment, six ili-looking 
fellows entered the saloon, and having taken a hasty but scrutinizing survey of 
the company, seized the son-in-law of my patron, and rudely carried him away. 
, Saturio de Padilla was the name of this gentleman, and his only crime was that 
' of holding the situation of Juiz de Fora, under the government of King Joseph. 
Nothing could be more unjust or impolitic than this arrest : it was, however, 
| idle to reason so with the police agents ; Saturio was taken off to the Fort of 
La China, and thrown into a dungeon, without bed. or any other comfort which a 
gentleman of his rank might have expected. At anearly hour the following 
morning | was awoke by his father-in-law, the venerable Don Miguel de Torza ; | 
he begged of me to allow my servant toconvey some bedding to him, which I | 
not only consented to do, but at the entreaties of his daughter, Donna Maria 





{ 





| 


Ignatia de Torza, (whose sister was married to Padilla, and who, by the way, 
was one of the most beautiful women in Madrid,) went to the prison myself. 
All entreaties to allow us to see the prisoner were vain, and had it not been for 
the kindness of Colonel Manners of the 74th, who was the Governor of the 
Fort, we should not have been allowed to send even a change of linen to this 
gentleman. 

A week passed away, and no tidings were heard of Padilla; and his friends 
fearing that he might be made away with, became extremely uneasy. Without 


mentioning my intention, I waited upon Colonel Manners, who was much inte- | 


rested in his behalf, when I told him the circumstances ; and owing to his inter- 
cession, | had the happiness of seeing my friend Don Staturio at liberty the day 
but one following. I need scarcely say that this exploit of mine, for so my 
Spanish friends termed it, raised me considerably in the estimation of the ladies, 
and all of them, my old formidable antagonist not excepted, were lavish in their 
praises of my conduct. Nothing but balls, concerts, and parties to the theatre, 
and the Prado, were thought of, until the announcement in the newspapers, and 
the never-ceasing cries of afiche venders in the strects, that the bull-fights were 


to take place, put a stop to all thoughts on any other but this,to a Spaniard at | 


least, momentous affair. 
‘This national amusement is of so olda standing, and has been so often related 


in novels‘and romances, that a description of it may, in the present day, be | 


thought ill-timed ; but as many of my readers may have never thrown their eye 


over such works —which, to say the truth, give but animperfect outline of these | 
combats—I shall, as faras my recollection will permit, detail the particulars of | 


the day's fighting I witnessed at the Plaza de los Toros; as also the manner in 
which those animals are bred and trained, before it can be ascertained by their 
owners how far they will justify the expectations held by them uf their probable 

| success in their début before a Madrid audience, or. more correctly speaking, 
before the eye of the bulk of the population of that city. 

So soon as those bulls which, from their pedigree, are thought to be worthy 
of entering the public lists for fame, attain the age of one year, they are collected 
together by the breeder, who invites his friends to be present at the trial. The 
fate of the bullis decided ina short time; heis either destined for the plough, 
the butcher, or the matador. ‘To attain the chance of dying so honourable a 
death as by the hands of the latter, he must attack a horseman, armed with a 
long spear, twice, bearing its point on its neck or shoulder, before his pretensions 
to figure at the amphitheatre can be admitted ; and it is really astonishing that 
animals so young possess such daring, but such is the fact, nevertheless. The 
bull who thus ** passes muster,” is destined for the long Toledo blade of the 
matador ; those who hang back, fur the ploughman’s rivo stick, or the butcher's 
knife. Poor devils!—if they knew butall, it is—as regards the two latter at 

least—but ‘ hang choice’ between them; and for that matter, they have a 
better life than he that fallsto the lot of the ploughman. We soldiezs of the 
| Peninsula used to say, ** A short life and a merry one; so say, or think, I sup- 


| pose, the pugnacious bulls, and so say I; so say the veterans who are now going | 
out to this same Spain. to fight for the Spanish Queen ; so say the young men | 


who have never “smelt powder,” and are going out likewise; so say the old 
pensioned soldiers, and so the raw recruits. All, one and all, are carried on by 
the destiny marked out for them ; and though*we sometimes make * bulls,’* we 
nevertheless follow our destiny asthey do. But as I am guing to write a chapter 
on ** bulls,” or bull-fights at least, I must go on regularly, least I should write a 
page of buils! 
Those animals destined for the amphitheatre on the day I am speaking of 
were conducted from tne wilds they were brought up in, and, amidst a number 
of oxen and cows, were, on the evening previous to the display of the following 
| day, withina league of Madrid. It was deemed necessary to confine them as 
{ short a time as possible, in order that their spirit might not be broken. There 
was something extremely exciting in this scene ; for a number of gentlemen on 

horseback, armed with spears, went out to witness the shutting-in of the bulls. 
| They were followed by the greater part of the mobof Madrid, and the bulls 
| became so wild at the novel scene, that two of the most savage rushed among 

the crowd, and killed an old man, a shoemaker, and dreadfully wounded two 
| women. Yet this, so far from being a warning to the rest, seemed to stimulate 

others to the risk which they madly courted. I saw one fellow, certainly ina 
state of intoxication, ran forward and take a bull by the horns. He was tossed 
| in the air, and fairly caught again by the infuriated brute, who had him placed in 
| a sitting position on his head. Some of the boldest among the vast crowd ran 
| forward to extricate him, which was effected by means of cloaks thrown overthe 
bull's face. The man, tothe astonishment of all, escaped unhurt, and was about 


| to attack the bull again, but was restrained by his friends. My man servant, Dan 


| amuses the multitude, gains the object in view—their dispersion. 
| is thus cleared by this ruse militaire ; a splendid band of music, playing inspiring 





Carsons, whom I have more than once introduced to my readers, was on the 
and seeing the fool-hardiness of the Spaniard, attempted to expostulate with him, 


but Dan either speaking the Castilian language imperfectly, or the fellow being 
so drunk that he could not or would not take his council, turned away, and wag 
about to break from his friends, when Dan quickly waked up to him, and seizing 
him by the collar, thus addressed him :— 

“Honey, now! will ye be quiet now; can’t you be aisy, and don’t be afthur 
frettin’ your poor ould mother there. See what a takin’ she’s in at your manner 
of misconducting yourself; you ought to know bether, before so many jontle- 
men, how to bemane yourself: and that baste of a bull gave you enough already 
to put a start in your poor ould mother. And I tell you, my boy, iv you get on 
with any more ov your anticks you'll be mighty apt to get the making of a horn. 
spoon in your——!” 

The delivery of Dan’s advice caused much amusement, not only to those 
who understood him, but also to those who did not; but when he came to the 


, end of it,—when he pointed to the bull’s horns, the netherend of the Spaniard, 


and to his own mess-spoon, made of horn, which he fortunately had in his 
pocket, and which he held up by way of illustration, the roars of laughter were 
astounding, and the allusion was right well understood by the crowd. The bulls 
were soon got in, the Spaniard took Dan’s counsel, and Dan himself walked 
away with his shoulders at least an inch higher than he ever carried them before ; 
and though he unquestionably owed the success of the Ait he had made to his 
horn-spoon, he by no means considered himself a spooney ! 

The number of bulls destined for the sports of the morrow was nine ; those 
were shut into a small court-yard, divided by partitions, with a sluice-gate 
attached to each; by this means the bulls were got one by one into their 
respective cells, where they were lodged for the night. 

A dia de los toros, or bull-day, at Madrid, is an event of such importance 
that all business is at a stand still; young and old, female as well as male, are, 
one and all, engrossed by this all-powerful amusement. and as the hour ap- 
proaches for the opening of the amphitheatre, the streets of the city are nearly 
impassable from the vast and dense mass which throng them, all bending their 
steps towards the Plaza de los ‘Toros. The spirits too of the multitude are 
wound up to the highest pitch of enthusiasm, and it is by no means safe to walk 
the suburbs on these occasions. 

So early as ten in the morning, the doors of the amphitheatre were thrown 
open for the admittance of those who had tickets of admission to witness this 
final arrangement of the bulls previous to their appearance on the stage. This 
part of the ceremony consists in arranging a bunch of ribbons, called the devisa, 
tied toa piece of barbed iron, which is fastened in the neck of the bull. This 
is meant to distinguish the breed of the animal, something like the cvlours 
worn by our jockeys at the different race-courses, which denote to whom such 
and such a horse belongs. 

The clearing of the amphitheatre, where a vast number of people remain up 
to the last moment, is considered a part of the exhibition, and is termed el 
despejo. Some hundreds of soldiers are on duty to perform this ceremony : 
they enter at one of the two great gates ina solid body, and, debouching to 
the right and left, perform a variety of evolutions, which, while it attracts and 
The arena 


national airs, heightens the effect; every countenance is gay ; and the ground 
once cleared, the gates are shut. The soldiers then perform a few evolutions, 
which are meant as a sort of peace-offering to those who have been ejected 
from the circus, and immediately afterwards retire behind the palisadoes. 

To accomplish what I have described occupied three hours and a half, that 
is to say, from ten o'clock until half-past one. At that hour all was in readiness ; 
nine magnificent bulls were prepared for the fight ; and the picadores, banderil- 
leros, and matadores, were equally ready and equally anxious to enter the lists 
with their formidable antagonists. The amphitheatre was filled almost to 
suffocation ; all the rank and beauty of Madrid were here congregated together, 
and the arrival of Lord Wellington was looked for with breathless expectation. 
The hour named for the commencement of the combats was two ; it now wanted 
twenty minutes of the time, and every minute was counted over in awful 
suspense until the arrival of the Commander in-Chief of the British Army 
should be announced. ‘True to his appointment, Lord Wellington reached the 
Plaza de les Toros at two o'clock precisely. A shout of approbation from 
without announced the fact, and his appearance in the royal box was hailed by @ 
thunder of applause. He wore the uniform of a Spanish general officer, and 
was attended by a numerous staff of British, Spanish, and Portugnese officers. 
The whole assembly stood up to greet him on his arrival, and the different bands 
of bull-fighters, according to their precedence in rank, passed before him in 
turn. They were as follows :— 

First, the banderilleros, in number twenty, dressed in scarlet and blue cloaks, 
silk breeches and stockings, their hair clubbed like the soldiers of Napoleon’s 
guard, advanced in a line across the arena, and made their bow in front of the 
box occupied by Lord Wellington. ‘Those were followed by the two matadores 
attended by their assistants; then eame the picadores on horseback, wearing 
brown jackets trimmed with silver lace and adorned with a profusion of silver 
buttons. ‘Their pantaloons were of buffalo leather, extremely wide and stuffed 
with a quantity of cotton which resists the bull’s horns; their hats were large, 
tied under the chin, and turned up in the front, a plume of feathers out-topped 
the hat, and their appearance altogether was of a very imposing nature. A, 
pike, six feet in length, with a spike at the end not more than three inches long, 
| was all they had to defend themselves against the desperate fury of the bull. 
| So soon as this part of the ceremony finished, the trumpets sounded, the two 
large gates were again thrown open, and the three classes of combatants quitted 
| the arena; the horsemen by the gate to the right, those on foot by the one 
opposite to it. 

The amphitheatre of Madrid, perhaps the finest in the world, is capable of 
accommodating twenty thousand spectators. ‘The seats in the pit and gallery 
rise one above the other like our Opera-house. The gallery is flanked on each 
| side by boxes, where those who wish to take a more distant view of the combat 
| can sit with ease and safety; but the greater portion of the spectators, young 
ladies as well as gentlemen, prefer, like our play-going critics, the lower seats, 
as being best suited to give them a nearer view of those terrific, but certainly 
must exciting, encounters. This tier, protected by a strung palisade, or fence, 
six feet in height, with a space twenty feet wide between it and the first tier, is 
considered a sufficient defence against most bulls, but to guard against accident 
there are several doors which open from this space into the cireus, as a high- 
mettled bull will not be stopped in his pursuit by this barrier. We looked upon 
this as an exaggeration, and did not credit it, but the sequel of the day’s 
fighting proved that we were in error, and that the precaution was one of absolute 
| necessity. 

The ceremony of giving the key of the toril, or bul!’s cell, having been finished, 
the trampets again sounded, the doors were flung open, and the two picadores 
entered the arena by separate gates ; their attendants on foot, unarmed, and un- 
protected, except by a cloak which is rolled in a coil round the left arm, followed 
close after the horses, and the interest which those preparations excited was so 
intense, that a pin might have been heard had it fallen in any part of the amphi- 
theatre. But when the door of the bull’sden was thrown open, and the animal 
himself, like a roused tiger, burst into the arena, a shout arose that resembled 
more a thunder-clap than the voices of human beings, and there were some who 
feared that the building would wall. so great was the shock. 

The bull, unused as he wes to such a scene, was no way shook or daunted ; 
he threw a rapid and ferocious glance at the vast crowd, but in a second one of 
the horsemen caught his eye. Rushing onward with desperation, he was met 
by his cool and scientific adversary, but although the point of the lance was well 
directed and took effect in the bull's neck, it was not of sufficient weight to 
throw him back, and he turned on the picador before he was again in an attitude 
to receivehim. Sceing the advantage he had thus gained, the bull seemed 
resolved to make the most of it, and by une desperate effort raised horse and 
rider from the ground ; but the force of his attack was so great that he fell for- 
ward, and the spearman, his horse, and the infuriated bull tumbled 1n one mingled 
group in the centre of the arena, which was covered with the blood of the horse. 
The sight was a terrific one. The horse in the agonies of death, his bowels 
literally torn out, lay on the man ; the bull stood over both, trampling and goring 
the dying horse; the banderilleros in vain exerted themselves by loud shouts and 
waving their flags to attract the attention of the bull, while the spectators in the 
pit, boxes, and gallery, rent the air with thunders of applause. At length the 
men with the flags succeeded in drawing off the bull, who was met by the other 
picador, and the cavalier who had sustained defeat extricated himself from under 
the dead horse, and re-mounted a fresh one. ; 

The courage of the bull remained unbroken, but his impetuosity was checked ; 
and he paused for a moment to take breath. He then made a rash at the other 
horseman, but was cleverly met by his spear and fairly turned off. This defeat 
butincreased his fury, and he attacked the spearmen five successive times, In 
four of them he was worsted, but his last effort against his first opponent was 
| crowned with success. The spear of the picador snapped in two, half of the 

shaft remained in his hand, and he and his horse were thus left to the mercy of 
| the bull, who galloped forward and killed the horse on the spot ; the picador had 
one of his legs broken. The trumpets sounded, the other horseman retired, and 
the disabled man was carried from the bloody arena amidst the shouts of the 
spectators, while the bull remained sole master of the battle-field, awaiting with 
| impatience any fresh attack that might be directed against him. ‘The trampets 
again sounded and the banderilleros entered the circus. — 

‘The banderilla is a piece of cane twe feet long. at the end of whichis a barbed 
dart and small flag; itis ornamented with festooned ribbons of varied and gay 
colours. The men hold one of these in each hand, and the group of fighters 
encompass the bull ina circle. He may make choice of any one of the number, 
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marked out, runs headlong at the bull. and stopping for an instant to await the | by the wantof an epithet that, without absolutely condemning, might yet mark 
attack and measure his distance, plunges the two darts into the neck of the bull, the strong sense they entertaiped of the disastrous consequences tu which, they 
making a vault or kind of somerset over the head of the animal. The man who | thought the battle of Navarino was calculated to lead. Thespeech went round, 
fails to accomplish thisis in a perilous state, and has nothing to depend upon for | in its red box, from minister to minister, but still the gap remained unfilled, till at 
safety but great swiftness, great presence uf mind, and great activity ; for the bull length Mr. Huskisson, then a member of the cabinet, hit upon the phrase ‘‘ unto- 
follows him with extraordinary speed, and at one time was s0 hear one of the | ward,” which was immediately seized on by his colleagues as one in every re- 
flag-men that his horns touched him as he vaulted over the palisadoes. There | Spect adapted to the exigency of the case, and it has since become familiar in 
were many who said the man owed his safety to having placed his feet onthe our mouths as a household word. . 
bull’s head ; but although he was certainly very close to him, I will not take upon | Esquimauz Philosophy.—Among the Esquimaux, according to Sir John Ross, 
myself to say whether he did so er not. At the close of this part of the fight | the crime of murder very rarely occurs. When it does the murderer's punish- 
six men advanced with darts prepared with a sort of fire-work inside, something | ment consists in being banished to perpetual solitude, or shunned by every indi- 
like what are called ** Roman candles.” ‘These darts are so arranged that by the | vidual of the tribe; insomuch that even his sight is avoided by all who may 
pressure aitendant on forcing them into the bull’s neck, they attain a sufficient _inadvertently meet him. ‘On being asked (adds our intrepid countryman) why 
force to reac the combustible matter inside the cane, which explodes in regular | his life was not taken in return? it wes replied, that this would be to make them- 
order. The poor animal becomes more or less stupified ; his former efforts selves equally bad—that the loss of his life would not restore the other—and 
against the pike and flagmen were sufficient in themselves to weaken his strength | that he who could commit such an act would be held equally guilty.” 
and subdue his courage ; but this last mode of attack did more than all bee rest 4A Wooden Nose.—On Monday week, a deaf man named Butler, was present- 
put together. Worn down by fatigue, harassed by so many differ-it and formida- | 04 14 the London Medical Society, by Mr. Curtis, the aurist, aod a fellow of 
ble opponents, his neck streaming with blood, and pierced by numerous darts | 14, society. ‘The case is remarkable ; disease had entirely destroyed the nose 
which still adhered to him, his faculties impaired by the stunning noise of the externally, the palate, part of the orbital and frontal bones,%as well as of the 
fireworks, his head enveloped in one continued blaze, was enough to damp the upper maxillary processes—exposing the tongue, &c. to view ; so that the un- 
courage of any beast, no matter how brave or ferocious ; but on him it seemed | ft nate sufferer was unable even to speak without artificial assistance, and had 
to have but little effect—except from the fatigue of bis own exertions. His |... ghastly an appearance to be looked at without horror. Such artificial aid he 
courage was still the same ; and when the trumpets sounded for the third time, | has, however, contrived im the most ingenious manner, enabling him to speak 
and the flagmen left the arena, the gallant brute looked about undismayed as distinctly, and appear in society. It consists of a wooden nose, which is fastened 
before. He was not long kept in suspense. ‘The matador entered, flung off bis | 9) yi. face by means of a pair of imitation spectacles rivetted through the nose, 
cloak, and approached the bull with a quick step and fearless Dearing ; in bis left |, ¢,).. palate, and other apparatus. The case excited much interest, both from 
hand he held a short poll, upon which was rolled a narrow piece of cloth, which | the Greadful ravages of the disease, and from the ingenuity and skill manifested 
hung like a flag at the end of it, and in his right a sword of great length and by Mr. Butler (who is a chief clerk in a mercantile house in the city) in the 
breadth. The moment he placed himself before the bull he held out the flag, structure and adaptation of the various parts of bis invention 
which in a great degree screened him from his view, but the high-mettled animal H Hie itt : ae " h ith 
rushed forward, and was near killing him at the first onset. A shout from the brary superior 18 a poor man with a rich spirit toa rich man with a poor 
; at , 4 spirit! ‘To borrow the expression of St. Paul, he is * as having nothing, and 
audience inspired both the matador and the bull; the latter made another and | a : UI thi a yee Pah th ee as 
last effort against the matador—the rash was fatal—he tumbled on the sword, : A pamagreespie Seve yy Rllrhee pace 4 one oF. peeneene EBs Eneaneney weyers Ale 
: : . 5 : ip—and he fell dead at the | P€ is a8 possessing all ghings, and yet having nothing. The first hopes everything, 
Sa afasiuee IN Ate Oe ee , and fears nothing; the last hopes nothing, and fears everything. There is no 
The uproarious applause which followed might be termed awful. The amphi- | pe eevy! Veg — of — The Paar of woe a ores 
theatre shook as if an earthquake had visited vs. Feur mules beautifully har- | Only the bright side. = tle-wad lives under its influence 1s courted by all men, 
nessed, with a bar and crook attached to the traces, entered at a gallop; the | 9%4 may, if he will, enjoy their goods without their troubles. ‘The world is, as 
ouiah pie fixed to the bull’s neck, the mules passed across the arena at a rapid | it were, held in trust for him; and, in freedom from care, he is alone entitled to 


: i q | be called a gentleman. He is the most independent of all men, because fortune | 
ace, the gates were thrown open, mules, drivers, and bull disappearéd ina | . , : ; " ; 
lauaiiee a trumpets again sounded, and a fresh bull bounded into the middle | a the least power over him. He is the only man that is free and unfettered ; | 


e may do what he pleases, and nothing is expected from him. He escapes 
/importunity and flattery, and feels a perpetual consciousness that he is not 
| sought for but for himself. Suspicion of motives never chills his confidence, 
Suntitary. | nor withers his enjoyment. He has an enriching pewer within himself, which 
sana makes his outward wants easily supplied with industry and prudence, without 
Died, on Thursday week, at Besborough House, near Pilltown, county | the necessity of anxious toil. A little is his enough, and beyond, is an encum- 
Kilkenny, the Lady Frances Charlotte Punsonby, wife of the Hon. Jobn | brance. This is the Christian doctrine, and the doctrine of reason, which ever 
Ponsonby, M. P,, for Derby, eldest son of the Right Hon. Lord Viscount | go together. 
Duncannon, the Lord Keeper of the Privy Seal, and First Commissioner of Theatres Church Property.—Astley’s theatre belongs to the See of Canter- 
Woods and Forests.— London, Dec. 26. bury; Sadler’s Wells was the property of the Monksof St. John, Clerkenwell 
Miss Sarah Mary Harcourt, third daughter of his Excellency Major-General | (being built on the Monastery grounds) ; Cevent Garden's monastic origin is 
Sir Howard Douglas, Bart., Lord High Commissioner of the Ionian Island, died , well known ; the City theatre was—and, I believe, is again—a chapel ; the Cur- 
on the 22nd ult. at the Palace, Corfu. | tain theatre in Shakspeare’s time was built on the ruins of the Priory of St. John 
Death of Sir John Sinclair.—We regret to learn that Sir John Sinclair died | the Baptist ; that of Blackfriars on the site of part of the monastery of that 
yesterday (Monday) afternoon, about five o'clock, at his house in George street, | "ame. Ihe little chapel in Gate-street, Lincoln’s Inn-fields, was a private thea- 
The Chancellor of the diocese of Llandaff has issued an address to the said aay — ~oaee . . 
clergy, calling on them to subscribe to the relief of their suffering brethren in | Austrian Army.— nly one third of the officers of an Aastrian regiment are 
Ireland. allowed to marry, and before permission is given a certain sum of money, called 


of the arena.—{[ T° be continued. } 


and the man so selected and attacked is cound to meet him. The fighter so | lowed that “ event,” drew up the King’s speech, they were not a little perplexed 





pur. v. Walker, who ret.; W. Cathrey, Gent., tobe Cornet, by pur , v- Forrest. - 
2d Ft—Lieut.-Col. M. Beresford, from the 26th Ft. to be Lieut.-Ook, v. - 
Cameron, who ret. 14th—Ens. A. W. Campbell to be Lieut , without pur.,- v- 
Graham, app. Adj. of a recruiting district ; Eos. T. Carleton, from the h.p. of 
the 12th Ft., to be Ens., v. Campbell. 19th—Serg.-Maj. R. Barrett, to be Quart.-- 
Mast., v. Brice, dec. 26th—Maj. W. Jaines to be Leut.-Col., by pur., v. Bress- 
ford, app. to the 3d Ft.; Capt. T.S. Pratt to be Maj., by pur., v. James; Lieut. 
A.D. Colley to be Capt. by pur. v. Pratt ; Ens. J.M. Daniell to be Lient., by 
pur.,v Daniell. 28th—Ens. J. Garland, from the 99th Ft , to be Ens., v. Beatty, 
who exch. 45th—Ens. T. Barter, from the h.p. of the 60th, to be Ens., v. Nel- 
son, app tothe 2d Drag. 48th—Ens. J. W. Smith to be Lieut., by pur. v. Moore, 
who ret.; C.F."Henry, Gent., to be Ens., by pur., v. Smith, 51s-—Ens, W. H- 
Hare to be Lieut., by pur., v. Grey, prom. ; C. Paget, Gent., to be Ens., by 
pur., v. Hare. 56th—Ens. T. G. B. M‘Neiil to be Lieut., by pur.. v. Moorhouse, 
who ret.; W. B. Lewis, Gent., to be Ens., by pur., v. M‘Neill, 57th—Lieut. T. 
Bainbrigge to be Capt., without pur., v. Watson, dec. ; Ens. J H, Shadforth to 
be Lieut., v. Bainbrigge ; Eos. E. Trench, from the h.p. of the 14th Ft., to be 
Ens., v. Shadforth. 63d—Captain A. S. Young, from the 83d, to be Capt., v, 
Stubbeman, who exch. 71st—Capt. J.C. Wood, from the h p. of the 58th Ft., 
to be Capt., v. Grant, prom. 83d—Capt. D. MC. Stubbeman, from the 63d, to. 
be Capt., v. Young, who exch. 93d—Capt. R. Sparks to be Maj., by pur., v.. 
Bozon, whorets. ; Lieut. J. M. Grant to be Capt., by pur., v. Sparks; Ens. N. 
S. Buchanan to be Lieut., by pur. ; A. S L. Hay, Gent., to be Ens,, by pur., v. 
Buchanan, 99th—-Ens. D. Beatty, from 28th, to be Ens , v. Garland, who exch. 
Unatt.—To be Maj. without pur., Capt. A. Grant, from the 71st. To be Capts., 
by pur., Lieut. the Hon. W. F. Cowper, from the Royal Reg. of Horse Gds. ; 
Lieut. the Hon. H. C. Gtey, from the 51st. Staff.— Lieut. W. Graham, from 14th 
to be Adjt. of a Recruiting District, v. Deans, deceased. Memorandum.—Brevet 
Maj. W. Holcroft, h.p. of the Royal Artillery, and Capt. R. Kelly, upon h.p. 
Unatt., have been allowed to retire from the Army, with the sale of the commis- 
sions of Unatt. Capts., they having become settlers in the Colonies. 

Naval Promotions, Appointments, &c —Lieuts.—Hon. B.C. F. P. Carey, 
of the Magicienne, to be Commander, W. J. Collins, late of the Challenger, 
to the Sulphur; T F. Birch, late of the Pique, to the Scout; R. Ward, to be 
agent of transports, and in charge of the Stskesby. College Volunteer—E. 
Nicholson, to the Sulphur. Mate—J. C. Clifford, to the Royal George Yacht. 
Clerk—C. Fielon, in charge of the Starling. 

——— 


OPENING OF THE FRENCH CHAMBERS. 
Paris, Dec. 29 —At 1 o’cleck the King left the Tuileries in a close carriage,. 








accompanied by the Duke de Nemoors and the Prince de Joinville, to proceed 
to the Chamber of Deputies.—The carriage was escorted by a detachment of 
the cavalry of the National Guard, and followed by several other royal carriages, 
containing the officers of the househoid. ‘The cortege proceeded by the quays 
of the Tuileries, the bridge of La Concorde, and the Rue de Bourgogne. The 
arrangements in the interior of the Palace Bourbon were the same as on former 
occasions.—Three seats were placed near the throne, for the Duke of Orleans, 
the Duke de Nemours, and the Prince de Joinville, and a gallery in front was 
| prepared for the Queen and the rest of the royal family. The King wore the 
uniform of the National Guard. The Duke de Nemours was seated on the 
right, the Prince de Joinville on the left ; the seat of the Dake of Orleans re- 
mained unoccupied. The Ministers, the Marshals, and a deputation of the 
Council of State, took the places reserved for them around the throne. On his 
Majesty's entrance the whole assembly rose, and the hall resounded for several 
| minutes with shouts of * Vive le Rui.” His Majesty bowed, sat down, and 
| turning to the Peers and Deputies, said, ‘‘ Messieurs, asseyez vous.” He then 
| delivered in a firm voice the following 
SPEECH. 

‘Gentlemen of the Chamber of Peers and Deputies, in seeing you once more 

| assembled around me, I am happy to be able to congratulate myself and you on 








: a caution, must be lodged with the Government, in order to provide for the | the situation of ouf country. Its prosperity inereases daily ; its iuternal tran- 
Count Reederer, one of the Peers who was present at the trial of the con- 


spirators at Paris, on Friday week, died suddenly the same night. 


The ‘ Cove,’ commanded by Captain James Ross, for the purpose of carrying | 


provisions, &c. to the seamen detained in the ice at Davis's Straits, was put in 
commission on Monday. Captain Scoffin, of the ‘ Duncombe,’ which has suc- 
ceeded in getting clear of the ice, had an interview with Captain Ross, and 
described to him the position of the vessels in the ice when he got away. The 
‘Trinity House has subscribed the sum of 1,000/, towards fitting out the expedi- 
tion, and liberal contributions have been received from other quarters. The 
Mayor and Corporation of Hull have subscribed 100/. It is estimated that the 
sum required, independently of the Government aid, will be about 4,000/. 


Marriages in High Life-—On Saturday last, by the Rev. John Stokes, Vicar 
of Cobham, Kent, the Hon. John Duncan Bligh, only brother of the late Earl 


of Darnley, and Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary at the Court | 


of Stockholm, to Elizabeth Mary, only daughter of ‘Thomas Gisborne, Esq, 
M. P. for North Derbyshire. On the 19 inst.,at Burnley Church, by the Rev. 
William Thursby, the Hon. J. Yorke Scarlett, second son of the Right Hon. 
Lord Abinger, and Major in the 5th Dragoon Guards, to Charlotte Ann, second 
daughter and co-heiress with her only sister, Mrs. Thursby, of the late Colonel 
Hargreaves, of Bank Hall and Ormerod House, in Lancashire. 

The Committee nominated under the authority of the Noble Secretary at 
War, Viscount Howick, for the purpose of investigating the sickness and 


mortality among our troops in our various colonial possessions during the last) ,, Brighton Subscription for the relief of the distressed Irish Clergy amounts 
twenty years, and ascertaining how far the climate of each station is prejudicial | 


or favourable to the health of its garrisons, is composed of Mr. Marshal. 
Inspector-General of Hospitals, Dr. Alexander, and Lieut. Tulloch, of the 45th 
Regiment. 


The Marquess de Saint Paer was found dead on the 15th inst. under a hedge 


widow and children in the event of the officer’s death. The officer enjoys the | quillity seems to be henceforth beyond the reach of attack, and secures its 
interest of this caudion, but the principal cannot be touched. Other field officers | power abroad. 
are required to lodge a capital of 10,000 florins (1060/). or to mortgage property “The mesures which you adopted in your last session have attained the ob- 
yielding 600 florins (67/) a year. ‘The officers of lower rank must deposit a | ject which we proposed in concert with each other ; they have consolidated pub- 
| caution of 8000 florins (848/.) or property yielding 400 florins (45/.) a year. | lic order and the institutions of the country. 
Sometimes officers ubtain leave to marry through persunal favour with the ‘*T have been deeply affected by the sentiments evinced by the nation for my 
Emperor, without depositing the usual caution—but it often happens that in such | family an@ myself, when, at a moment which it is painful to remember, Provi- 
| cases, where the widows have no private fortune, they are left destitute. The | dence thought fit to preserve my life, which is for ever devoted to the service of 
| proprietor of the regiment has a right to refuse an officer permission to marry ; | my country. ; 
| but the officer may appeal to the Aulic Council of War.—United Service | ‘* An expedition undertaken for the security of our African possessions has 
Gazette. \ been carried on and brought to a close in such a manner as became the honour of 
The Italian company, under the management of Signor De Begnis, have been France. I have seen with emotion the eldest of my raee partaking the fatigues 
SS WEN ae Geen eee a Eee “7 ihave vastan > pean my “:!f on the state of our relations with the 
een Gamat Clones, ho dg inti yon Tueday int Mat European Powe.” Our itinate union with Groat Baan incomes daly more 
the following :-—The®British and Foreign Bible Society, 10001 ; to the London | Siku 8 ee oe ee 
| ara A og A.J here ewer | ee ee ge "Coleen | “My Government has continued, on the Spanish frontier, to take such niea- 
500/; to Gloucester Infirmary 5001 ; + Gllaneniien I unatic Asylum, 500/; to = a "ot ta bea oan, a Rag 2 rea ¢ the oo ad ~ 
“aCe ; 7 : ‘ s ore Sade " reaty of the 28th of April, 1834. entertain the most ardent wishes for the 
tee ee ae 2004 ; yo the ae ae gong oe | internal pacification of the Peninsula, and for the consolidation of the throne of 
St. Mary Magdalen Alms Houses, in Gloucester, 3 and tothe Southgate | QO. cen Isabella II. 
“T regret that the treaty of the 4th of July, 1831, with the United States of 
' America, should not yet have received its complete execution. The King of 
Great Britain has offered to me and to the United States his friendly mediation. 
The Grand Duke of Hesse Darmstadt announced to the States of the Grand | I have accepted it; and you will share in my desire that this difference should 
Duchy, on the 16th inst. that his son, Prince Charles, was, on the 11th inst., | terminate in a manner equally honourable to two great nations. 
| affianced to the Princess Elizabeth, daughter of Prince William of Prussia. “The state of the finances is satisfactory. The public revenue increases by 


| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| Independent Chapel, the sums of 300/ and 500/. 


| to upwards of £1,700. 


near ihe walls of the splendid chateau which formerly belonged to him, in Nor- | A recent letter from Naples contains the following paragraph :--* There is no the sole otteet of ‘the general SS. The laws of Gnaace will be presented 
mandy. His death is supposed to have been occasioned by want of proper | doubt whatever of the young Queen’s being in “ a state of domestic solicitude,”” = o fon ye to the Chamber of Deputies. } 

nourishment. By his extreme improvidence he had been compelled to part with | and probably towards the end of January will present her anxious husband with | The laws which have already been announced, or presented to you, will also. 
the whole of his estates, and latterly depended upon the charity of those to whom | 4" heir to the throne. The baby linen, dresses, &c., for the expected Royal | be submitted to your examination, as well as those which were reserved for the 


he had bestowed it during his days of affluence. 

White Lead.—M. Foucat, a chemist and druggist at Habourdin, near Lille, 
hearing that M. Gendrin was a candidate for the Monthyon prize, in consequence 
of having discovered that sulphuric acid was a cure for the disease occasioned 
by white lead, has sent in his claims tothe French Academy of Sciences, for the 
priority of the discovery. His formula is as follows :—One,pint of water, half 
an ounce of sulphuric alcohol, two ounces of magnesia, and four ounces of syrup 


of gum. Besides this drink, he gives, morning and evening, draughts composed | 
of half an ounce of castor oil, half an ounce of syrup of lemons, and a quarter | 


of a grain of opium. 
Education in Paris —A French paper contains the following statistics, con- 


nected with education in Paris. The number of pupils at the School of Law , 


this year, is 3454 ; at the School of Medicine, 4500; at the Normal School, 


67 ; atthe College of St. Louis, 290 boarders, and 575 out-scholars, in all, 865 ; | 
College Louis le Grand, 500 boarders, and 500 out-scholars ; College Charle- | 


magne, 794. The increase iu the number of scholars upon last year, is from 
one-fifteenth to one twentieth. 


The Royal Library at Paris.—From an inspection recen'ly made at the Royal | 


Library in Paris, it appears, that it now contains 800,000 printed volumes, 
100,000 manuscripts, and 1,000,000 historical documents. ‘Taking the average, 
15,000 volumes ure annually added, exclusive of pamphlets. 


. , . ' 
Sugar obtained from Indian Corn.—M. Pallas lately presented to the Aeadémie 


des Sciences of Paris a sample of this substance, extracted from the stem of the 


plant, which has been found to contain nearly 6 per cent. of syrop boiled to 40 | 


degrees, a part of which will not crystallize before fructification ; but it condenses 
and acquires more consistency fro that period to the state of complete maturity. 

New Scientific Expedition.—The Bonite departs this month from Toulon for 
Brazil, the Sandwich Islands, and the Indian and Chinese seas; though not des- 
lined to the purposes of science, the commander and officers of this vessel have 
offered to advance its interests with all possible care and attention. 

The Count de Laplace.—A monument has been raised to this great man at 
Beaumont, and placed on the site of the house where he was born. 

The Moon.—Some time since, a M. Gruithausen, of Munich, stated, that he 
had incontestible proofs that the moon is inhabited : all Europe assailed him with 
ridicule, but he was not to be laughed out of his opinions, and has now republish- 
ed them, in concert with a learned colleague and astronomer, M. Scbreeter. 
Their common conclusions are: first, that the vegetation on the surface of the 
moon extends to 55° S. lat., and 65° N. lat. ; secondly, that from the 50th degree 


of N. lat. to the 47th of S. lat., they recognize evident traces of the abode of | above all, [ can prefer nothing to the interest of France. Persuaded that the 


animated beings. They repeat that which M. Gruithausen formerly asserted, 
that they perceive high roads in various directions, and have further discovered 
a colossal edifice, nearly under the equator of our aatellite. At this place there 


ts an appearance of a considerable city, near to which they are perfectly assured | yn. in 1815, twelve hundred thousand foreigners banished. ‘This bope of | ington, of the official answer of the French Government to this fair and 


of the existence of a construction similar to that called in fortification, a horn- 
work. 


Weaving.—Louis Floren, a lad of sixteen, living in the town of Verviers, | 


has just woven a pair of cotton trousers, of small dimensions, but beautiful form, 
without a seam ; the button-holes were made in the loom, and even the mother 
of pearl buttons, pierced with four holes, were fastened un while in the frame 
without the assistance of a needle. 

The “‘ untoward” Victory.—The Brighton Gazette gives the following anec- 


dote of the memorable application of the word “ untoward” to the Batt 
Navarino :— When ministers 


| 
| 
* | tobe Lieut., by pur., v. Cowper, prom. ; J. W. H. Anson, Gent., to be Cornet, | Message was less the act of the French Government than that of Genera! Valaze, 


child have been prepared, witnout regard to expense, by Mrs. Corby, the Eng- | deliberations of the present session. : ; by 
lish purveyor of such articles, who received an order from the King todo every-| _“ trust, gentlemen, that the moment is come for France to gather the fruits 
| thing as liberally as she would for the child of an English Prince, but particularly | of her prudence and her courage. Enlightened by the past, let us profit by ex- 
desired that no ornamental bows should be put on the caps, such as are used for | perience so dearly acquired ; let us apply ourselves to calm the passions, to per- 
a male child, for he would have no disappointments. If it proved a boy, there | fect our laws, to protect, by judicious measures, all the interests of a nation, 
would be plenty of time to add them, and if it should be a girl, there would be | Which, after so many storms, presents to the civilized world the salutary example 
| heart-breakings in taking them off.” ‘ofa noble modera'ion—the sule pledge of durable success. The care of its 
EPIGRAM. | repose, of its liberty of its grandeur, is my first duty ; its happiness will be my 
AN INVITATION. | dearest recompense. 
Look in to-morrow evening, do, dear B. 
We'll have a little reason after tea. 
THE RESPONSE. 


OPINIONS OF THE ENGLISH PRESS. 

The mediation of England, which has been accepted by France, and which, it 
What do I hear? you've lost your wits this season ; | appears froin the speech of the King of France, bas been offered also to the 

What! reason after ‘—why, that is treason! | United States, seems to us to afford a pretext for very unnecessary delay on a 

The contention about the casket of jewels belonging to the late Princess of | Y°'Y plain peg unless, indeed, it be an ingenious expedient, oxgmating tS & 
Tal eyrand has been compromised, we understand, through the Duchess d’Es- , SU&#est!0" of French diplomacy, for the purpose of enabling Louis Philippe to 
clignac accepting a sum of 200,000 francs in lieu of the legacy ecade any comment on the matter in issue till he has seen the American message. 

3 gzas « ’ . er . , . >. . 

The officers and clerks of the Post-oflice department last week presented to | If so, tt wes extremely kind in Lord I elmerston to oblige the adroit Monarch with 
Sir * aden 4 Freeling Bart a piece of plate, of the value of £1,200, as a testi- this little harmless scheme for saying nothing where saying almost anything 


S might have been mischievous. 
mony of their grest respect Say Manly venevette Sesestary. | It will be perceived that the President decidedly refuses to give any apologetic 


On the 3d inst. a funeral service in honour uf Bellini was performed in the | explanation to the French Government, and expresses a confident opinion that 
church of the Conservatory of Naples. The mass of the dead was executed | the American people will support him in his determination.—{ Morning Chroni- 
by 120 voices, and au orchestra composed of 200 musicians. ‘The music, com- ! cle of the 30:h.] 
posed by Zingarelli, was directed by that celebrated maesfro, now in the 85th | From the calm and dispassionate tone of that portion of the Message which 
year of his age. | relates to the dispute with France, we are confirned in the opinion we have 

The Napoleon Family.—The son of the King of Holland has addressed the , before expressed that the affair will be amicably and speedily arranged—almost, 
following letter to the Kditor of the Nafonal :—* Sir, several journals have no- | as it appears to us, without further occasion for the goud offices of this country 
ticed the report of my departure for Portugal, as a pretender to the hand of | with either party.—[Globe of 30th. ] 

Queen Donna Maria. [lowever flattering to me be the supposition of a union The Times of 21st December, considers the Message “ the ablest among able 
with a young, beautiful, and virtuous Queen, the widow of a cousin who was | papers,” avd says: 
dear to me, it is my duty to refute such a report, since no step that I amac-  —_ Had there remained any change to be wrought in the opinion of the people of 


| quainted with can have given rise to it. I must even add that, notwithstanding this country in favor of the United States, or had there been any thing wanting 


the lively interest attached to the destinies of a people that has just acquired its | to satisfy us as to the jostice of the American quarrel, the Message would bave 
liberties, I should refuse the honour of sharing the throne of Portugel, if chance | abundantly supplied such desiderata by its clear and forcible, but calm,temperate, 
made some persons cast their eyes upon me. ‘The noble conduct of my father, | and frank exposition, of the causes in which the dispute with France originated, 
who in 1810 abdicated because he conld not combine the interests of France | and of those which on the part of the Government, have hitherto obstructed its 


| with those of Holland, has not been obliterated from my mind. My father has adjustment. 


proved to me, by his great example, how preferable our native country is to a After giving an analysis of this part of the Message, the Times thus con- 
foreign throne. I feel that, accustomed from my infancy to cherish my country | cludes : 
| Jt is possible, though we think not very probable, that some strong measure: 
great name which [| bear will not always be a title of exclusion in the eyes of my | may be proposed in America in consequence of Mr. Barton’s communications $ 
countrymen, since it reminds them of 15 years of glory, I await with calmness, | but we place a solid reliance on the steadiness and temper of the Congress, 
in an hospitable and free country, that the people recall to their bosoms those | and we trust that no final step will be adopted until after the receipt at Wash- 
one day serving France asa citizen and a soldier, invigorates my soul, and is | manly explanation of the causes of this—ou one side—superfluous, and foolish 
worth, in my estimation, all the thrones in the world. Iam, &c., | quarrel. +H 
*Napoteonw Louis Bonaparte. | The London Courier, after saying that the Message does not inspire it with 
** Arenenberg, Dec. 14, 1835.” | Very strong hopes of peaceable adjustment, adds: ‘ 
War Office, Dec. 25.—Royal Regt. of Horse Gds.—Cormet G. T. Quin, } When we remember, however, that the notice taken of the President’s 


by pur., v. Quin. 2d Drag.—Ens. M. Nelson, from the 45th Ft. to be Quart- | though adopted by the Government in consequence of a vote of the Chamber 


mast., v. W. Perrie, who ret. upon b.-p. 7th Lgt. Drag.—Cornet W. Grasett | 0f Deputies, we can hardly believe that the French Government will not take 


. . ’ igi ril is 
le Of | to be Lieut., by pur., v. Langham, whoret ; T. H. Preston, Gent., to be Cornet, | *t©P3 to meet General Jackson sviews. The original author of all the evi 
» Previously to the opening of the session which fol-| py pur., v. Grasett, 11th Lgt. Drag.—Cornet J. H. Forrest to be Lieut., by | General Vaiaze, It is bis duty, and the duty of the Chamber of Deputies, 
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which adopted his views to repair it. Let him propose immediately the 
Dkamber meets, a resvlution that the pacific paragraph of General Jackson s 
speech is an assurance that no insult was meant to France and let him move 
titst the condition on which the payment of the money has been withheld, be 
rescinded ; then the money will be paid, and all source of quarrel be immediately 
fvied wp. General Valaze, we repeat, is the mischief maker. and he ought 
+9 be the author of the act by which a reconciliation may be most easily effected. 


—_—— 
SPAIN. 

The Madrid Gazette of the 18th ult. contains a despatch from General Pala- 
rea, dated Molina, Dec. 15, giving an account of a complete victory obtained 
ver the Carlists in that neighbourhood. From the despatch it appears, that, 
after thirty-five days of most fatiguing marches, he came up with, and completely 
-vang wished, the united factions bands of Cabrera, Forcadell, Quilez, E! Orga- 
nista, &c. consisting of 7,000 men, Palarea having only 3,000. From 400 to 


» ene : fi skets and | : | 
500 of the enemy were left dead on the field; tifteen hundred muskets and | thet Seva Chasvhdie. the feriecs eager of Lapa Brooghmen berkiog ot | 
i 


other aris, with a number of other military trophies, were taken ; and, above 
ali, a number of the Queen’s troops, who had been surprised and taken by the 
vrebels a few days before, were rescued. 

The Extraordinary Gazette contains the following paragraph at the foot of the | 
receding despatch -_“' The victory of the valiant and active General Palarea, | 
am the fields of Molina, is decisive as to the tranquillity of Aragon, prepares for 
that of Catalonia, and leaves a number of troops free and disposable for rein- | 
feecing the army of the North. , Every thing announces a progress in the military 
vperavions, full of energy, and which must be fatal to the faction. Ameng the 
resale of this battle, none can have been so agreeable to the worthy chief by | 
whom this triumph has been obtained, as to have rescued the greater part of | 

\ these who a short time befure had been surprised by the factious. Eternal ; 
\mmnour to those gallant troops whose constancy under privations, and intrepidity | 
in the face of the enemy, have bestowed upon us so glorious a day. and likewise 
to their well-deserving chief, who has added a new and brilliant example to so 
many already displayed of military and patriotic virtues !”” 

‘\ private letter, dated Madrid, Dec. 19, says:—** For the 24 hours pre- | 
ceding yesterday afternoon, it was impossible not to feel a certain degree of 

«despondency occasioned by the very disastrous accounts which had arrived from 
Goadalaxara. Jt would appear that on the 5th instant a column of the Queen's | 
troops, composed of three companies of sappers and miners, a number of offi- | 
cers, and detachments, amovoting altogether to 780 men, left Calatayud for | 
Zaragoza. and that, between Ferrer and Ateza, they had been surprised and sur- | 
rounded by 5,000 of the factious, under the command of Quilez, (composed of | 
‘he band of that Chief and those of El Serrador and Cabrera) the whole having 
geen taken, with the exception of about one hundred, who had managed to make 
sheir escape 

The British auxiliary forces under Gen. Evans had reached Vittoria. A letter | 
irom St. Sebastian, of the 18th Dec. says :—‘t The Colonel, brother-in-law of | 
Evans. has been with.a flag of truce to Sagastibelza, to ask how the English | 
would be treated who might be taken prisoners. ‘The Carlist Geueral answered | 
that the decree of Don Carlos was still in force, and that in consequence all the | 

Three subjects fer consideration are to be brought beiore the Cortes. 

ist. An Electoral Law. 2d, by a law for the Freedom of the Press, and 3d, 
by a law for the consolidation of Public Credit. 

ALGIERS. 


-Marshal Clausel, contrary to anticipation, has had a decided success in Africa. 


By tiegnatches received from Oran, in Paris, on Monday night, it is stated that the | ter of the Rolls was 280, before the Vice-Chancellor 252 ; and the latter Judge 
attack of the French on the Arabs, under Abdel Kader, took place on the 16th | had, besides, many heavy petitions, and a very large arrear of motions. The 
instant, and that the same day the French army, with Marshal Clause] and the | numbers which I have just stated were those actually ready for hearing. ‘There 
Duke of Orleans at their head, entered Mascara, after having defeated the Arab | were besides 23 causes, &c , abated and standing over before the Master of the 


“tief in two several engagements. The rout of the enemy wascomplete. Ile | 


wes abandoned by all the tribes on whom he had relied. The Duke of Orleans | were waiting for heariag, 334 causes, further directions, and exceptions at the 


appears to have been as fortunate in this affair as at Antwerp. Ile received a | 
contusion in one of the actions, but was able to mount his horse and continue | 
se march with the army. General Oudinot, (son of Marshal the Duke of Reggio) | 
was also wounded.—There seems to have been some hard fighting. Marshal 
€lausel had not made up his mind asto the future mode ot disposing of his new | 
cenquest, but, among other plans, he is said to have formed that of destroying | 
the city of Mascara, and returning to Oran, with the whole of histroops Should | 
he adopt this plan, it may be safely predicted that his object, which was that of | 
getting entirely rid of the annoyance of so troublesome a neighborhoa as that 
af Abdel Kader and his turbulent follewers, has not been gained. Their utter | 
dispersion will be, indeed, a difficult matter. The report of the return of the 
Yuke of Orleans from Africa, seems, by this news, to have been premature. It | 
seems improbable now that he will quit the country until afrer the conclusion | 
of the campaign. ‘The official details of this campaigu have since been | 
weblished by the Moniteur. From these it would appear that, in the different | 
eagagemente which took place, upwards of 800 of Abdel Kader’s men were | 
either killed or wounded. ‘The loss sustained by the French, however, is | 
described as being comparatively tnfling. After the destruction of Mascara, | 
which was considered untenable on account of the distance from Oran, Marshal 
Clausel’s troops returned to Mo-taganem, where they arrived on the 12th 
instant. According to these last accounts a series of engagements (in addition | 
to that we have specified) appears to have taken place between the French and | 
&bdel Kader’s forces. 
—— | 
THE ADMINISTRATION. | 
From the Times. | 

We abstained yesterday from any further reference to the diplomacy now at 
work on behalf of the Melbourne Ministers, for want of additional facts. 

With those Ministers persisting in their schemes of revolution in Church 
and State, it is palpably impossible for Lord Stanley ever to connect himself. | 
His Lordship feels as acutely as anybody, that after a sacrifice of recorded prin- 
ciples so glaring, his former reputation would be no protection to them, but | 
weuld be only an incumbrance to himself. Lord Stanley would in that case be | 
euough to sink any buoyant Ministry, instead of sustaining one that was already | 
abeut to founder | 

We apprehend, indeed, that if Lord Stanley were consulted, and called upon | 
determine between the two lines of policy—viz. those of Sir Robert Peel | 

-aed of the Whig Radicals respectively—he would not hesitate for which to} 
meke himself responsible, but that bis preference would certainly not be given | 
ta the Whigs. His Lordship, if he was sincere in his language last session, | 
cannot look upon the present Administration as anything short of revolutionists. 

Sir James Graham, we have reason to believe, is ready to forma close junc- 
tron with that party which, on Conservative principles, has taken the Censtitu- | 
tion for its guide. 

ifthe Duke of Richmond has not the gift of seeing clearly his own position 
vehitively to that great principle of State policy on which his Grace seceded from | 


the Urey Administration, we may as well point out to him that the pressure of | 
ehlic honour bears exactly with the same force upon himself as upon his fellow | 
sen-conformist Lord Stanley. If his Grace should now fall back tothe Whig 
Madieals, we doubt whether a light would not break in upon him before the ex- | 
vication of twenty-four hours, which would reflect but a rueful and silly coun- | 
tewauce from the first mirror into which he chanced to look. His Grace may | 
save persoual dislikes among the Conservatives, and may, perhaps, mistake sucli 
Yor objections to Conservative principles, which objections assuredly he does not 
entertain; lvasmuch as his Grace, whether conscious of it or not, is one ef the | 
mest (horough-going Conservatives in the empire, if not quite the most enlight- 
exed. However, the Noble Duke will not produce an extraordinary convulsion | 
ea the political world, let him separate from, or combine with, whom he pleases. 

The main point is, that the Whig-Radicals find themselves in a confounded 
sevble. If Lord Stanley and the above-mentioned Duke were to join them, as 
they pow staud, the two latter nublemen would be in a sti!l more inextricable 
‘ hobble.” 


There has, however, an expedient been hit upon, which will marvellously help | 
ac'mme dogs over the style; and what isit! Why, to drop at once the whole | 


scheme of spolration upon the Clergy, and to leave the Church question OPEN 
‘tke Cathelic Emancipation! What think ye of that, ye gentlemen Radicals ! 
You et Jeaet must have been prepared for every turn of sharp practice from the 
Whigs, because by this time you know them; but between man and man, what 
to you say to a project which breaks up bodily and in a single minute the entire 
vstem of party policy, on which the Parliamentary proceedings of the two last 

sessions hinged, which rudely unhorses the prancing Beggar-inan, belies every 
we of the pretences and professions by virtue of which the Whigs and Radicals 
{in a vote for the overthrow of Sir Robert Peel's Government, brands 


xse faction and hypocrisy ” oa the forehead of every member of the Cabinet, 
svi gives to Sir Robert Peel and the Conservatives the most brilliant and mag- | 
vient triumph that ever was achieved by mortal men! It is not now the 


Whigs, but the ultra-Radicals, who are disgraced by this unnatural alliance 


—<p> 
THE CHANCELLORSHIP. 
(From the Times.) 


| ment the Ministers should make an appoiniment which, by adding another lawyer 


Engiish volunteers and chapelgorcis that may be taken prisoners will be shot.” | be treated as actual arrears. I may observe that the number of causes, &c. in 


| will exceed the power of remedy. 


whole body one man of a ico, ‘decided eharecter). and their consequent weak- the first establighment of the kind in Great Britain, although they have long Seta 


ness as a corporate body, lead to consequences comtemptibly ludicrous as regards 
| themselves, but gravely deplorable as regards the interests of the country. — One 
' instance of their pitiable imbecility forms the foundation of the report mentioned 
' in the paragraph already alluded to,the real circumstances we believe to have been 
the following :—The Prime Minister, seeking to evade the whole responsibility | 
of the undertaking, conversed lately with the King on the subject of delegating 
to Lord Brougham the functions of the Great Seal, expecting that his Majesty 
| would at once interpose his veto. His Majesty, who has that clearsightedness 
which is always an overmatch for intrigue, and who perfectly understands the | 
relative duties of a constitutional Sovereign and his responsible Minister, observed 
| —“ My Lord, it is for you, the head of the Government. to name whom you | 
approve, and submit your choice to me for my confirmation. The poor plot | 
"was at once defeated ; the scheme for throwing the whole odium of a refusal on 
| the King personnally, and thus facilitating their own dealings with Lord Broug- 
ham, was nullified ina moment ; and they are still left to work their way through 


them on one side, and the whirlpool of public indignation ready to ingulf them 
| on the other. 

Mark the consequences of a weak Government :— 

First. the Ministers fear to appoint Lord Brougham, because they believe the | 
appointment would be distasteful to the profession and to the country. | 

Secondly, They fear to appoint him, because they believe he would under- 
mine them, or in some way either by intrigue or blunder destroy them. 

Thirdly, They fear to appoint any other person, because they tremble at Lord 
Brougham’s hostility thundering against them within the walls of Parliament, 
with nothing to oppose it except the sharp but short-lived squibbery of Lord 
Melbourne, the solemn but vapid verbosity of Lord Lansdowne, the didactic but 
feeble mumblings of Lord Duncannon. , 

Fourthly, They fear that even their Radical friends of the House of Com- 
mons will raise no slight outery, if in the evidently precarious state of the Govern- 


to the noble possessors of the Great Seal, would create another pension of £5,000 
a year for a month or two of service! 
—~_— 
PRESENT STATE OF THE EQUITY GOURTS. 
(From the Times.) 

In our notice of Sir E. Sugden’s pamphlet we omitted a passage, which how- 
ever contains a very striking fact, and is alone conclusive against the present 
arrangement for administering the functions of the Great Seal :— 

“There were other reasons against the plan of great weight: both of the 
Equity Judges had, at the time of their appointment, more business of their own 
Courts before them than they could well manage. The number of cases before 
the Master of the Rolls at the end of Hillary Term, 1835, was 193; the number 
before the Vice-Chancellor at the same period was 242, both exclusive of peti- 
tions and motions. ‘These numbers I take from the printed return to the House 
of Commons. They do not include causes, &c., which were abated or stood 
over, although they may come into the paper again at any moment, and should 


| the Court of Chancery when the office of Vice-Chancellor was created, was 
| only 218, and there was no undue pressure at the Rolls. It might easily have 
| been foreseen that the additional duties thrown upon these two Equity Judges 
| by appointing them Lords Commissioners would increase the arrear ; and accord- 

ingly, when the sittings closed for the long vacation, the number before the Mas- 


Rolls, and 61 before the Vice-Chancellor. On the 19th of this month there 


Rolls, and 326 before the Vice-Chancellor, besides motions, &c. ; and there were 
23 causes, &c., abated and standing over before the Master of the Kolls, and 64 
before the Vice-Chancellor ; and the former Learned Judge, notwithstanding all 
his diligence, had a good many judgments to deliver.” 

Such has been the increase (an increase of one-half) during the eight months 
that the Great Seal has been in Commission. The public are not aware of all 
the evils resulting from this growing arrear. The delay in hearing a cause gives 
occasion to various applications to the Court—to bills of revision and supple- 
ment, and thus adds to the business of the Court, to the intricacy and entangle- | 
ment of the question before it, and to the expense of the suitor. There is this 





further evil—the Master of the Rolls and the Vice-Chancellor, with all their 
exertion (and no functionaries can be more dilligent), can scarcely in ordinary 
circumstances keep pace with the business ; it is obvious, therefore, that when it 
has been allowed to accumulate to its present extent, the prospect of getting rid 
of the arrear under the present system is absolutely hopeless. This affords but 
a gloomy picture of the future, for should the arrear continue at anything like 
its present amount, the suitors cannot hereafter hope to have their causes heard 
in less than eighteen months or two years after they have been set down for 
argument. Such a delay in many cases amounts almost to a denial of justice, 
and the very attempt to palliate the evil in particular cases, by applications under 
special circumstances to advance the hearing of a cause, does, in fact, in- 
crease the evil generally, by occasioning a still further waste of the time of the 
Court. 

This is a very lamentable, but a very true, description of the present state of 
the Courts of Equity. Something effective must speedily be done, or the abuse 


—~—— 
LORD DURHAM AND THE CZAR 
From the Morning Chronicle. 

The German papers have been lately amusing their readers with conjectures | 
as to the principal object of Lord Durham’s mission to St. Petersburgh ; and, | 
assuming that his lordship’s exertions will be chiefly directed to the treaty of 
Unkiar Skelessi, they assure us that any effort upon his part to have that clan- 
destine compact rescinded, will be attended with certain failure. It appears to 
us 4 great absurdity to suppose that our ambassador at that cuurt is authorised 
to say a single word about the treaty in question, or to make the most remote | 
allusion to it. We have acted, for the last three years, just as if that transac- 
tion had had no existence. We have not admitted it amongst the international | 
laws of Europe. So far as we are concerned it is a mere nonentity, and there- 
fore it signifies to us literally nothing in what light the Emperor and Sultan 
choose to contemplate it as between the two States. Further, it is now known 
upon evidence which cannot be disputed, that several Russian ships of war have 
passed down from the Black Sea, through the Bosphorus and the Dardanelles 
within the last six months, to the Archipelago. It is understood that, should 
occasion require, we shall despatch a ship or ships of war through the Darda- 
nelles and the Bosphorus into the Black Sea—-possibly to explore the embou- 
chures of the Danube—possibly to ascend that river as far as the bar and 
the sand-banks will permit. All delicacy with reference to the passage of 
the two straits by British ships of war has been removed by the recorded exam- | 
ple of Russia. We have noinfermation as to the main object of Lord Dur- 
ham’s mission. Bat the history uf events, and the necessity of the case, tend 
to persuade us that the immediate evacuation of Silistria, and the real evacuation 
of the principalities, will be insisted upon by his lordship in the first instance. 
According to the treaties with Turkey, the Russian troops ought to have long 
since quitted Wallachia. Nevertheless, under the pretence of keeping up 
the military communication between the imperial frontier and Silistria, there are 
upwards of five thousand men cantoned in that principality at this moment 
With a view, we presume, to practice a deception, the garrison of Silistria has 
been reduced to about six thousand men within the last four or five months. But 
the fortifications have in the meantime been extended, and materially strengthened 
These works can only have been undertaken with a view toa protracted pos- 
session of that place by the Autocrat—an arrangement which cannot be perinit- 
ed. We expect that it will be resisted at any hazard. Nevertheless, when we 
speak of hazard, we have no apprehension of a war with Russia. The Emperor 
perfectly well knows that the nobles, who are the great landed proprietors in that 
country, derive their revenues from the trade with England. A war withus 
would pavperise his aristocracy—and sooner than submit to such a chanee of 
fortune, to please the ambition of an indiscreet, if not an insane Sovereign, they 
would take off his head. Jt must be admitted that the British government, 
whether Whig or Tory, has too long suffered the Czar to prey upon Turkey 
The time has arrived when decisive steps may and ought to be taken, to enable 
the Sultan to re-establish the independence, and secure the integrity of his 
dominions. ‘That such measures will be adopted—indeed, that they are already 
in progress—we entertain no doubt. 

—>— 
FROM THE LATEST ENGLISH PAPERS 

A bill for the abolition for the slave trade has been presented in the Spanish 
, house of peers, by the ministry. 
| At a review of two battalions in Madrid, by the queen regent, six boxes of 

segars were distributed. 


A parawreph which we have copied from the A/hron states that the name of The Sultan of Turkey has directed some of his officers to visit England, 
ord Brougham has been submitted to his Majesty for the Chancellors! p. The| France and Belgium, for the purpose of inspecting the manufacturing establish- 
purine will scarcely believe the statement, but there are circumstances which ments. 
tit with prebability. A Ministerial paper, which has for several months| On the 23d of December, the sum of £11,469 16s. was paid into the bank of 
veen pouring out abuse on the Isaac Tomkins ex-Chancellor, has within a few, Englaud, Leing the contribution of the marquis of Camden, for the public | 


ys stated in positive terms that a Chancellor will be appointed before the ses- | 


any person but the one whom they not many months ago ignominiously 


service, for the year 1835. The whole amount thus contributed by the marquis | 


#20, kno wing that the Ministry have no intention of appointing (if they do ap-| is £258,584 12s. 1ld—more than a million of dollars. 


A mont de pieté, or public pawnbroking office, has been established in Limerick 


dsscarded. The weakness of the Cabinet individually (for there is not in the| to do away with the enormous exactions of the private pawnbrokers. This is | 


common on the continent. 

It was reported in Paris that the Government would declare an amnesty for 
political offences on New Year's day, in honor of the victory gained at Algiers. 
We sincerely hope that it may prove true. 

The whole number of christenings within the London bills of mortality, from 
Dee. 9, 1834, to Dec. 15, 1835, was 28,128—of burials 21,412. The 
greatest number of deaths were by consumption—3662. Of deaths by old age 
the number was 2345. 

Among the deaths recorded in the London papers, we find that of a sister of 
Major André, in the 81st year of herage. 

The national bank is to be established in Greece, by English capitalists. 

Three steamboats are now running in the Dardanelles, to the great delight 


of the Turks, who take passage in great numbers on every trip. Another runs 
| twice a month between Constantinople and Athens. 


The Reformers of Liverpool have gained an immense triumph, 44 Council- 
lors of the Corporation (among them Mr. Egerton Smith, editor of the Mercury) 
out of 48, leaving but 4 Tories. 

Two of the whalers locked up and supposed to have been lost inthe ice, in 
Davis’ Straits, have safely arrived. 

The clause in the Act of Parliament limiting children in factories under 13 
years of age toseven hours per day, came in force Dec. 17th. This was an 
abuse, the existence of which so long in acountry so enlightened and humane as 
England, has often astonished as well as grieved philanthropists, among whom 
Miss epetnee has been the most active and eloquent to obtain the relief now 
granted. 

The total receipts for passengers on the short rail road from Dublin to Kings- 
ton, (about seven Irish miles.) have been this year over $129,000. 

The Duchess of Dantzic, widow of Marshal Lefevre, is dead, aged 76 ; leaving 
a fortune of 15 millions of frances to the neices of her late husband. Most of the 
old Marsha!s of Napoleon, took very good care to feather their nests well. 

The Council of Ministers of France, and among them the Duke of Broglie, 
have subscribed for a monument to Marshal Mortier. 

An Englishman lately drew in the lottery of Paris 1,200,000 francs. 

A lad named Kennedy, apprentice to a collier at Bilston has lately succeeded 
to a fortune of £60,000. 

The Colonelcy of the 69th regiment has become vacant by the death of Lieut. 
General Sir John Hamilton, Bart. Sir John was a lineal descendant of the 
Abercorn branch of the ancient and noble family of Hamilton, and is succeeded 
in his title by his only son, Captain, now Sir Jobn Hamilton, late Aid-de-Camp 
to General Sir James Kempt. 

Viscount Powerscourt is about to lead to the hymeneal altar Lady Elizabeth 
Jocelyn, eldest daughter of the Earl of Roden. His Lordship, who has recently 
returned from an interesting tour in the United States and Mexico, will come of 
age on the 18th of January.— Post. 

—_ 
CANADA. 
ADDRESS OF THE CORPORATION OF TORONTO TO SIR JOHN 
COLBORNE. 

To his Excellency Sir John Colborne, Knight, Conimander of the Most Honour- 
able Military order of the Bath, Lieutenant Governor of the Province of 
Upper Canada, and Major General Commanding his Majesty’s Forces in 
Upper and Lower Canada. 

We, the Mayor and Common Council of the City of Toronto, learning that it 
is the pleasure of our most Gracious Sovereign, to relieve your Excellency from 
the administration of the Government of this Province, beg leave to assure your 
Excellency of our regret at your departure, and of the gratitude which we feel 
incommon with others His Majesty’s subjects who have understood and duly 
appreciated your Excellency’s labors, for the promotion of the welfare of this 
Colony, and the happiness of its People. 

The benetits bestowed on the Province, through the exertions of your Ex- 
cellency in promoting the education of youth, will ever make your Excelloncy’s 
name venerated in the Colony: we have no doubt that what your Excellency 
has so well begun, will prove a lasting good to the Province, and secure many 
happy reflections in yeur Excellency’s mind, when you are no longer amongst 
us. 

The encouragement of Emigration from the British Isles into this Province 
we are aware, has been an object of your Excellency’s anxious solicitude, your 
Excellency during your stay in Upper Canada, has seen its prosperity mainly 
arise from this source. Your Excellency has observed this City,in the course of a 
few years, by means of extensive Emigration, grow from a small village into a 
town of comparative importance, and your Excellency must perceive with pain 
the depressing effects brought about by the diminishing of this great source of 
the improving and prosperous condition of this community. It must be pleasing, 
however, to reflect that this depression has arisen from circumstances beyond 
your control, and we feel deeply indebted to your Excellency for the energetic 
use of all the meansin your power, for the promotion of an object in which the 
future prosperity of this City is so much involved. 

The kind and polite attention shown by your Excellency to the representations 
of this body, on the affairs of the City, and the deep interest which your Excel- 
lency has always shown for its welfare, we are bound at this period to remember 
with gratitude. 

With our best wishes that your Excellency’s life which has been hitherto 
spent so usefully and honorably, may continue long, with honor and happiness 
to yourself, and benefit to our common country, and that your most amiable 
and honored Lady and family, may be blessed with all happiness and prosperity. 

We humbly bid your Excellency farewell. 

(Signed) R. B. SULLIVAN, Mayor. 

(ANSWER.) 

Mayor, and Gentlemen of the Cory oration. 

I beg you to accept my warmest thanks for this, kind address. I receive it 
with great satisfaction. Be assured that I shall ever retain a lively interest in 
your prosperity and in that of the Province generally. 

I sincerely thank you for the expressions of your good wishes for Lady Col- 
borne, and my family, and I am confident they will always participate in the deep 
interest I shall feel, in hearing of your happiness and welfare. 





ADDRESS OF THE FORMER STUDENTS OF THE UPPER 
CANADA COLLEGE. 
To his Excellency Major General Sir John Colborne, Knight Commander 
of the Most Honourable Military Order of the Bath, &c. &c., and Lieutenant- 


, Governor of the Province of Upper Canada. 


May it please your Excellency.— 

When your Excellency’s expected retirement from the government of this 
Province is the subject of such deep and general regret, we who have been edu- 
cated at Upper Canada College, but who are now engaged in preparing for our 
respective avocations in life, cannot but feel it to be our duty to express the sor- 
row we experience at your Excellency's departure. 

If the generality of the inhabitants of this flourishing Province bear testi- 
mony to the numerous advantages which your Excellency’s paternal administra- 
tion has conferred on this Colony, and the uniform energy, diligence, and perse- 
verance so signally displayed in all those matters contributing to the public good, 
with what feelings of gratitude and estee:n should we offer our dutiful and sin- 
cere attachment to your Excellency for the foundation of an Institution, to which 
we are indebted for the blessings of an education we now so highly appreciate. 

Upon your Excellency assuming the government of this Province, your atten- 
tion was happily directed to the then existing state of Education, and discover- 
ing not only that the growing wealth of Commerce, but also that the character 


| and genius of its inhabitants demanded acquirements superior to those which had 
| hitherto been attainable, and that unless opportunities were immediately affurded 


for the instruction of youth in the higher branches of literature and science, they 
could not be duly qualified for the fulfilment of the various and important duties 
which society would hereafter require of them, with your eharacteristic prompti- 
tude the foundation of Upper Canada College was determined upon by your Ex- 
cellency, and in little more than one year this Institution was placed in success 
ful operation. 

In giving us the means so eminently calculated to raise the standard of classical 
literature in this Province, we are happy to observe that the more generally 
useful, though less urnamental branches of, education were not sacrificed to 
those suited to a more polished and refined state of society. 

Your Excellency, by presenting an annual prize to the College, for which 
many of us have contended, has, we are confident, contributed much to the 
laudable spirit of emslation which generally in its effects is so highly beneficial 
to the pupils of a public institution. 

From the character Upper Canada College has attained under your Excel- 
lency’s kind and munificent patronage, it must ever remain an unperishable 
monument Of the wisdom of your Excellency’s government. 

On this interesting occasion we cannot but again express to your Excellency 
our unfeigned regret at your approaching departure from this Province, and 
while you leave in our hearts a grateful recollection of the noble boon you have 
bestowed upon us in establishing the College at which we have received our 
education, rest assured that our best wishes for the happiness of yourself and 
family, accompany your Excellency. 

** Di tibi dent annos, nam de te 
Coetara sumes.” 
G. D. WELLS, Secretary 





To which his Excellency was pleased to make the following reply :— 
Gentlemen, 
An address from those who are now experiencing the blessings of the exten- 
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sive and liberal education which they have received at Upper Canada College, | dom of the remark, to which every one, in theory, is so ready to assent—that 

cannot but ve received by me with the greatest pleasure and satisfaction. | the surest and cheapest Jefence against aggression, is a timely and adequate 
You are among the first who have demonstrat. the essential benefits to | preparation to repel it. 

society, which are derived from the establishment of this Royal institution. } NEW YORK. 


May you also ever take the lead in this Province—as christians—as citizens— | Arvest of suspected Slave Traders.—On Monday last, from information 
as patriots—as members of a community ** qui consulta patrum, qui leges juraque | received by the United States District Attorney, William M. Price, Esq., that 
servant. 4 , : , gentleman accompanied by Phillip Hamilton, Esq. and several Custom House 

I thank you for the kind expression of your wishes for myself and family, and | Officers proceeded to the Screw Dock, to view the Spanish brig San Nicholas, 
be assured that I shall always watch with great interest the progress and welfare | Auge Calsamilia, master, which vessel was represented as having been fitted 
of those who have been students at Upper Canada College. out as a slaver, to proceed to the Island of St. Thomas, and thence to the 

[The following are the names of the young gentlemen who signed the address. | coast of Africa, and to return to Cuba, or Porte Rico, with a cargo of slaves. 
Upper Canada College owes its existence to Sir John Colborne, and it is notto| Her appearance corroborated the previous representations of her character. 
be wondered at that his Excellency was deeply affected on receiving this spon- | She was found tobe of between 200 te 300 tons burthen, was furnished with | 
taneous act of their gratitude. ‘Truly he was the Father of the Colony.) | gratings for her hatches had wooden water tanks bound with iron, and other 

John Strachan, jun , G. T. Dennison, jun., Wm. D. Powell, A. W. Strachan, | fixtures and equipments, dissimilar to those of ordinary vessels in the merchant 
Ss. A. Ridout, A. B. Sullivan, John Moore, P. H. Heward, William Bellingham, , Service. She had on board 25 cases of muskets, 500 kegs of powder, and a 
Thomas Latham, W. H. Boulton, C. Foster, Grant Powell, jun., R. O. Duggan, ; ©@'80 of calicoes and other articles such as are generally used on the African 
Lionel Ridout, G. W. Allan, R. Cameron, S. B. Smith, F. Muttlebury, A. | Coast. In consequence of these facts and circumstances, and the affidavit of | 
Givins, John H. Cameron, L. Robinson, M. Dyett, J. C. Morrison, J. Billings, | #2 Apothecary of Catharine st. named Rutter, who in conversation with two of | 
W. Dixie, Thomas Moore, R. Dennison, J. Fitzgibbon, G. D. Wells, Henry | the sailors of the Brig who came to purchase medicine at his shop, obtained | 
Latham, G. Givins, W. Ruttan, W. S. Fitzgerald, G. R. Billings. Robert Wells, | ftom them the declaration that their destination was Africa for a cargo of slaves, 
B. Dixie, T. H. Heward, W. W. Fitzgibbon, A. McDonell, Robert Denison, | Mr. Price sent several of the Deputy U. States Marshals to make the arrest of 
John Latham. the Captain, which they did, as also five of his crew, named Andrew Ghionini, 
Jobn Brachi, Francis Moses, Joseph Drisart, and Joacome Popo, who were | 
yesterday brought before Judge Betts, of the United States’ District Court, for | 
examination. From this it appeared that the brig San Nicholas, Augo Calsamilja | 
master, arrived at this port on the 25th November last, from Trinidad de Cuba, 
and was fitted out, armed, and laden as above described; had a crew on board 
of fifteen men, and, bat for the obstructions occasioned by the ice, would have 





——_ 
THE FRENCH QUESTION. 
MESSAGE OF THE PRESIDENT.—ACCEPTANCE OF THE ME- 
DIATION. 


On Monday, in both Houses of Congress, the following Message was received 
from the President of the United States, concerning the mediation of Great 





sail to the coast of Africa, as the two sailors said, for a cargo of slaves, of which 











to us that the Lorough system will not be favourably felt in the ranks of 
the Reformers. Time will show. 


———- 


Among our extracts will be found an article from the organ of the Melbeurne 
Cabinet, the Morning Chronicle, on the sabject of Russia and Turkey. It wild 
there appear that I.ord Durham is not instructed to demand an abrogation of ‘that 
article of the treaty between Russia and the Porte, which stipulates for the free- 
passage of the ships of war of the former through the Dardanelles, and the ex~ 
clusion of those of other nations—because Europe has never admitted that arta- 
cle to be a part of the European compact. It being determined by France and 
England to consider it nonentity, and to act as if it had no existence. But, 
says the Chronicle, Lord Durham is instructed to demand the evacuation of Si- 
listria and other parts of the Turkish territory, in default of which, we are 
gravely assured that two British ships of war will enter the Dardanelles, traverse 
the Black Sea, and sailupthe Danube! Alas! this is easier said than done ;—- 
two British ships will not pass the Dardanelles—that achievement, when the 
fortresses on both sides shail be filled with Russian artilleryinen, wil! reqpize 
twenty British ships. But the Morning Chronicle has never been very wise in its 
foreign politics. The plain fact is, that Lord Grey let slip the golden opportu- 
nity of securing the power of England at Constantinople, by refusing the Sultarm 
the assistance of the British fleet in the moment of need. Deserted Ly his old friend, 
the Sultan applied to his greatest enemy— Russia, and that enemy became his 
friend and protector. War willalone remedy this state of things, and it is in». 
vain for the Chronicle to think of recovering by blustering what was lost by 
supineness. The Whigs alone are to blame. 








Britain between the United States and France; and, after being read, was re- 
ferred, in each House, to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 
To the Senate and House of Representatives : | 
The Government of Great Britain has offered its mediation for the adjust- | 
ment of the dispute between the United States and France. Carefully guarding 
that point in the controversy which, as it involves our honour and independence, 


=. 

| sailed ere this to St. Thomas’s there to increase her crew to 50, and thence 
| 

' 

| 


she could carry about 600. One of the crew stated that he had been out in her 
in a former voyage, when she brought in a cargo ef 500 slaves from Africa to 
the West Indies, where they were profitably disposed of. Messrs. D. B Ogden 
and Andrew S. Garr, Esq. conducted the examination on the part of the Capt. 
| and seamen, and Wm. M. Price, District Attorney, for the United States. The 
| Captain after the exantiination, was held to bail inthe sum of $5000 to appear 


admits of no compromise, I have cheerfully accepted the offer. It will be | ang answer, and Ghionini and Brachi, seamen, the two who ‘made the above 
ubvivusly improper to resort even to the mildest measures of a compulsory cha- | statement to Rutter, were committed for trial. 


racter, until it is ascertained whether France has declined or accepted the media- | 
tion. I therefure recommend a suspension of all proceedings on that part of | 
my Special Message of the fifteenth of January last, which proposes a partial | 
non-iotercourse with France.—While we cannot too highly appreciate the ele- | 
vated and disinterested motives of the offer of Great Britain, and have a just 
reliance upon the great influence of that power to restore the relations of an- ; 
cient friendship between the United States and France, and know, too, that | 
our own pacific policy will be strictly adhered to until the national honour} - ~ . —: ; ' 
compels us to depart from it, we should be insensible to the exposed condition | — By the arrival of the England from Liverpool, and the Rhone from Havre, 
of our country, and forget the lessuns of experience, if we did not efficiently ion h m SE A i Pari he ! let 
and sedulously prepare for an adverse result. The peace vi a nation does not ; ere PaSTe ane “ papers to the latest cates. 
depend exclusively upon its own will, nor upun the benificent policy of neigh- | The French question has within the last week assumed an aspect so fa- 
bouring powers; and that nation which is found totally unprepared for the exi- vourable and pacific, that all apprehensions of war are rapidiy subsiding. The 
gencies and dangers of war, although it come without having given warning of | Message of the President to both houses of Congress on the Sth inst., was of 
its approach, is criminally neyligent of its honour and its duty. | a most gratifying character in a two-fold point of view :—First, it announced 
I cannot tov strongly repeat the recommendation, already made, to place the | that the Gov t of the United S$ , 4 : i Med 
seahoard ina proper state for defenee, and promptly to provide the means for | ~ 7, eT ee of the Unite tates wl accepted the pongeeet , . ” 
amply protecting our commerce. ANDREW JACKSON. | tion of England ; and secondly, suggested to Congress the expediency of ab- 


Washington, Feb. 8, 1836. | staining from taking any retaliatory steps against the French nation, until the 
From the Washington Globe of Tuesday. | result of the Mediation should be known. The latter point will have great 


‘The message of yesterday contains an official announcement that the British | weight in Europe, and will strengthen the hands of the Mediator exceedingly, 
Government has tendered the offer of its mediation, for the settlement of the | for it in effect, cancels fully and completely the threat or menace of which 
difficulties now existing between France and the United States, and that, so far | France so much complained. We repeat, this is a great point gained, and the 
as the nature of the case would allow, this offer has been promptly accepted by | President is entitled to the thanks of every lover of peace. The Pantaloon 
the Executive. As it isnot yet known whether France will accept it ov her ealhed with this eentedn dace’ Maboty for Baatend 
part, it was probably deemed premature and inexpedient, at the present time to | ~~ give cng y eey opined: oP is 
lay before Congress the correspondence on the subject. We have, however, he arrival of the England brought us the speech of Louis Philippe on 
received such information in regard to it, as to be able to correct some of the | opening the Chambers, in which he announces that he has, on bis part, also ac- 
erroneous suggestions which have appeared in the public journals, | cepted the friendly offices of England. This adds another link to the chain of 

Phe proposal was made to, and accepted by this Government in the ordinary | connecting circumstances in favour of preserving tranquillity. On the arrival 
form of diplomatic intercourse. Mr. Bankhead, the Chargé d’Affaires of Great | of the -Bhind costerdey, 0 wes cdsertaindd. hal is PMR s ‘kunecl Mas 
Britain, pursuant to instructions received from his Government, addressed to the |") “ °* Seagate Nn ag yan ee ee ae re) Sere 2 
Secretary of State, a note offering the mediation, which was replied to, under | $#8¢ of December last, reached Paris on the 3d of January, and that its tone 
the direction of the President, by the Secretary of State. had given much satisfaction to the French Government. Under these accu- 

The tetter of Mr. Bankhead (which is probably a counterpart of the proposal | mulated favourable events, we think we are justified in prognosticating a speedy 
addressed to the French government) while it expresses the regret with which "and favourable issue to this long pending question. 
the British government has witnessed the progress of the misunderstanding 
between France and the United States, is understood to be entirely respectful to Gis 2 ’ . 
both parties. Great Britain being closely united to each of the two powers, ‘lobe, the Government paper, explains under what reservatiou the Presi- 
and entertaining for both the most friendly feelings, is induced to propose her , dent has given his sanction to the Mediation. The reservation doubtless 
good offices for the adjustment of their difficulties, under the belief that it may embraces a vindication of the right of the Chief Magistrate to communicate 
be effected on principles of justice, and in a manner consistent with the nicest 
sentiments of national honour. The letter of Mr. Forsyth, as we understand, | 
reciprocates the friendly sentiments expressed by the British government, and, | 





Exchange at New York on London, 60 days, 9} a 10 per evnt. prem, 
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freely to Congress its sentiments ; and a denial of the right of any foreign nation 

to take exception thereto. Upon this point Gen. Jackson has always stood firm 
without indulging in needless accusation, gives such a view of the present | and from which we know that he will never recede. Enough, however, has been 
posture of the subject, as to show that the refusal of France to execute the treaty | said to soothe the feelings of France, and we feel satisfied that such will be the 
of 1831, amounts to a denial of justice on her part, and when connected with opinion of the British government. 


the pretensions on which that refusal is founded, involves national interests of peace, and why should we doubt it—the difficulty may be considered as already 
the highest order; inasmuch as it proceeds on the assumption, that a foreign | : 


power, whose acts are spoken of by the President of the United States, in a | ®t end. So much indeed does this opinion prevail in New York, that stocks 
message transmitted by him to Congress, in obedience to his constitutional | of every description have rapidly advanced within a few days, and the gloom that 
duties, and which deems itself aggrieved by the language thus held by him, may, | has long hung over the minds of many has been replaced by the cheerful sun- 
as a matter of right, require from the government of the United States a direct, shine of hope and confidence. 
official explanation of such language, under the penalty of such consequences as | 
the offended party may think proper to prescribe. 
The incompatibility of this pretension with the theory of our constitution and | Cabinet were visible in England. 
with the practice under it-—-the group taken by the president in regard to it—the | to the same eff ct, but whetber on sufficient grounds we are yet unable to de- 
impossibility of his departing from that ground—and his cousequeat inability to 
subject a point so essential tothe independence and honor of his country, to the 
control of any foreign power (however great may be his confidence in tts justice, : : 
or impartiality) or to do or consent to any act by which the influence of this prin- | Which the Ministerial candidate is not worsted. 
ciple in the action of our political system. can be obstructed or impaired, are, as | It is now said that Lord Melbourne, seeing the unpopularity brought on him 
we understand, fully stated by the Secretary of Staie.— With this avowal of the | by his connexion with Mr. O'Connell, has sought means to detach himself from 


If France, then, be serious in her desire for 





We have before stated that symptoms of another break-up of the Melbourne 


liver an opinion. Certain it is, however, that a great change is taking place in 


the agricultural districts, for scarcely does a county election take place in 


> ant? v: > ‘ . 6 > ‘eo mt e P —. 
president’s sentiments on this point, and an explicit reservation of it, the offer | that unholy alliance. ‘This was intended to be effected by inviting Lord Stanley, | 


of mediation is accepted, and the hope is expressed, that the good offices of a 


third party, guided by the elevated considerations which have prompted its inter- aaa ; : ; 
position, may be successful in restoring all the relations of France and the United | Lord Grey’s Ministry, to form a coalition, and then to throw the Irish Agitator 


The price of this compact to be paid by the present Ministers was, 


| Sir James Graham, the Duke of Richmond, and the Conservative portion of 


States toa friendly footing. Such, we understand, is, in brief, the tenor of the | overboard. 
respunse given by the executive to the proposal of Great Britain. that the appropriation clause in the Irish Church Bill, to which they stand 
In connexion with the foregoing statement, we alsu think it proper to say. that, | 
as we are informed, the letterof acceptance contains no new disavowals of any 
intention to menace France, or tu questionthe goud faithof her king, in the 
message of 1834. Onthat subject, Mr. Livinzston, in bis official character, |‘ the bent of their inclinations. : 
spoke at an early day inthe name of his government ; and his statements were placed in this position by Mr. Cawning, during bis short Ministry in 1827. It 
subsequently approved by the president, through the secretary of state, and by js further stated that it was intended to persuade the King to re-appoint Lord 
his message at the commencement of the present session. The approbation thus Brougham Chancellor, with the view of disarming him of his opposition in 
rey iy yrs nee One suoeianee, ok ropnnpansiian et can ever’ the Hoase of Peers, but that his Majesty being reluctant to ‘ assume the res- 
€ given, consistently with the nature of our government, and the circumstances < ' : Apap cae . : ; 
of the case. In speaking on the occasions referred to, of the character and pousibility,” this part of the plan failed. The articles we have copied from 
design of the message of 1834, the president did not at all depart from the ground | the Times, and inserted elsewhere, will more fully develope the nature, extent, | 
¢n which he has always stood in this controversy ; because, in both cases, he | and success of these schemes. 
addressed himself to functionaries of the American government, inthe exer- We do not pledge ourselves for the accuracy of these statements, because 
er hay very duty of intercommunication with them, for the in violability - they have not been made known officially, and because the Ministerial press do 
hich, by foreign powers, he has so strenuously contended. ‘lo have entere! J ; ; 
into farther explanations on this point, even witha third party, especially after , ¥% admit them to be true. It is certain, however, that during the supposed ne- 
the demands recently made by the French government, would have involved an | gotiation with Lord Stanley and his friends, the journals of the present Ca- 
abandonment of the principle in question, and in other respects have been binet were remarkably courteous to them, and since the failure of the pre- 
de Togatory to the character of the nation. 

The acceptance of the offered mediation, whilst it is so guarded as not to coin- 
promit, in the slightest degree, the essential interests of the country, has yet 
been made with such promptness, in a manner so frank and conciliatory, that 
however it may result, it must necessarily strengthen the aiready incontestible 
Justice of our course. Itis 2 new proof, added to the many before given, of the | are right glad that Lord Stanley has not been brought into such a coalition, as it 
panei desire or the United States, to come toa good understanding with the | would have grievously wounded him in the estimation of every consistent man. 
pets memnog “2 pooeye The it_may be -— ng pe ng by ~ Eminent politicians and statesmen, of consistent principles, are unhappily now too 

y issue in the performance of her engagements, and in the - ot Detedthatien | idee Gawtl + 
restoration of friendly intercourse and kind feeling, between the two countries, | "re 17 England for such persons as Lord Stanley to sac smselves a ue 
Must certainly be the wish of every American. shrine of party, and we fervently hope—if it be impracticable to restore Sir 

lime Only can determine whether this wish isto be realized. In the mean Robert Peel and a Conservative Cabinet, ere long to see his Lordship Prime 
yp doubtless due to the high character of the mediating power, as ye Minister of the British nation. for with him the country would be safe, which is 
disc ussion od setahatilianamtapee oaths out af tan Uotee tuasen et ciiaeaaed far from being the case at the present moment. 4 
. , 4 , ‘ ‘ ; F . arty at Devizes, Northampton- 
until the intended course of France shall have been satisfactorily ascertained. | AS 4n offset to the failures of the Ministerial party a ’ 
Bat it is perfectly consistent with the pacific motives which prompted the accep- | shire, and other places, it is londly proclaimed that the Liberals have every where | 
“jane of the mediation, and with the hopes it is calculated to inspire, that we! succeeded in the Municipal elections. This we believe to be true to a very | 
should proceed without delay, as recommended by the President, to make the considerable extent, for we always anticipated that such would be the result of | 


req 
the new system. Still Municipal officers are not Members of Parliament, and 


1Ulsite preparations for protecting our commerce, and for placing our seaboard 
na complete state of defence. The duty—the indispensable duty—of pro- | ‘ 
a= ew = : therefore the votes of the latter assembly cannet be influenced by those of the 


ceeding with these measures, is too obvious to need comment. And we trust , 


| pledged, should be made at the next session an open, and nota cabinet ques- 
tion—leaving it to be supported or opposed by individual Ministers according 
The Catholic Emancipation question was 


sumed overtures, the same papers have become exceedingly rabid and abusive, 
while their tone towards Mr. O'Connell, from being cool, has now recovered all 
the warmth in favour of the Agitator that the most devout Catholic could require. 
It is, therefore, if nota case of proof, one of vehement suspicion. At ali events, we | 


the National Legislature will, in this instance, exemplify in their acts, the wis- former. At any subsequent general election, however, it is by no means clear 





The article, which we have inserted elsewhere, from the Washington | 


The last papers received teem with reports | 


The Canada papers are filled with accounts respecting the departure of Sis 
| J. Colborne from Torouto, on resigning his Government into the hands of Sir 
| Francis Head. Addresses poured in from all quarters, couched in eloquent anc 
| affectionate language—eloquent and affectionate, because coming from the heart 
He was escorted out of the city by the Mayor and Corporation ; officers of Go- 
vernment ; members of both Houses of Parliament; the Clergy; the Bar; the 
Medical Profession ; Citizens, mounted ; Citizens on foot, &c. Sueha procession 
| had never before been witnessed in that part of the King’s dominions. Qn his: 
route to Montreal, he was met, at almost every town and village, by Addresses 
and Processions ; in fact his march was a perfect triumph for several hundred 
miles. We have yet to hear of his reception at Montreal. Can it be pos- 
sible that the Ministers of England are so weak and besotted as to suppose 
that such a man as Sir John Colborne was unpopular in his government’? And 
yet it would really appear to have been the case, for his supercession was mosd 
sudden and indelicate, and bis successor was sent out at the most inclement 
season of the year to displace hin. Mr. Roebuck and his set, it appears, have 
the eredit of duping my Lord Glenelg in this matter. Much is yet to come to 
light, but we pause for the present, by remarking that it is most fortunate 
| that such a person, as Sir Francis Head appears to be, has been entrusted. with 
the Government of Upper Canada. His discretion and constitutionat prime 
ples, will, we trust, prevent the mischief which the thoughtless precipitancy 
at the Colonial office might otherwise have inflicted on the country. 
We can only insert two of the addresses above referred to to-day, but we 
hope the whole that have been presented on this interesting o¢easion, together 
with a full account of all the proceedings connected with the removal of Sir 
| John Colborne, will be collected and published in a portable and convenient 
| form; afew copies of which would, we apprehend, marvellously enlighten the 
people of Downing-street. 
| On the 30th ult. Sir Francis Head met the Legislature of the Province, ane 
delivered the following speech :— 
| Honourable Gentlemen of the Legistative Council, &<., 
| 
| 








As the Lieutenant Governor of this Province, I am commanded by the King 
to lay before you the answer his Majesty has been pleased to make to tbe 
separate addresses and representations which proceeded from the two branches 
of the Legislature during the last session. 

{ This communication I shall submit to you in a message, which will at once in- 
| form you of the difficult and must important duties about to devolve upon me 
| as well as upon yourselves. 

| As regards myself, [ have nothing either to promise or profess, but I tsuss 
| that I shall not call in vain upon you to give me that loyal, constitutional, wa- 
biassed, and fearless assistance which your King expects, and which the rising 
interests of your country require. 


! This is short, pithy, and to the purpose; and we are inclined to believe that» 


| the patriotic gentlemen who exhibited such obstreperous joy en the arrival of 
| the Head of the Province, as the John Bull has it, will soon find out “ they have 
| caught a tartar.’’ A motion was carried to refer this, his Excellency’s maiden 
speech to a Committee of privilege. The Committee, after sitting in conclave 
a short time, 7gnored the bill, and the farce ended. 





“The Management of Children in Sickness and Health,” is an interesting 
and very useful little work, just published by Bancroft, 389 Broadway. It is 
| from the pen of Dr. G. Akerley, of this city. The author displays much know- 
| ledge of the subject, and lays down rules and instructions at once useful to the 
practitioner and the parent. We trust it will find an extensive circulation. 


Mr. George Dearborn, of New York, has just published, in a beautiful octave 
| volume, Number One of the Complete Works of Byron. It is illustrated with 
a fine engraved portrait of the Noble Bard, and forms No. 10 of Dearborn’s 
| Library of Standard Literature.” We shall probably best make known the 
| publishers views by copying his advertisement from the fly-leaf :— 
| The present edition of the Works of Lord Byron will be completed in six 
volumes.” 

** The first two volumes contain Notices of the Life of the Author by Moore; 
including Letters, Journals, &c.—to which is added in this edition a large 
number of Letters and other prose writings not to be found in the English copy.”’ 

** The Poems will occupy the four last volumes—the order in which they wil} be 
printed is the same as that adopted in the octavo edition issued by the publisher 
of this—many poems will be included which are not to be found in the last Leo 
don edition.” 

“Tt asthe aim of the Publisher to make this edition a medium between the 
voluminous English copy, in seventeen volumes, and the American in one— 
giving at the same time a type sufficiently large, and volumes not too enmber- 
some for convenience.” 

We have before stated that Norman Leslie has been the chief attraction at 
the Bowery for some time past. As the piece, which is dramatised from Mr. 
Fay’s novel of the same name, has filled the Bowery treasury, Mr. Hamblin in 
gratitude has offered Mr. Fay a Benefit. This has been done spontaneously, and 
in the most handsome manner. Mr. Fay has accepted the offer, and Thursday 
evening next is the time fixed on. We are sure that the friends of Mr. FP. witt 


' rally on that night. especially when it is recollected that the whole proceeds will, 


according to the offer of Mr. Hamblin, accrue to Mr. Fay, as the benefit is to be 


| an undivided one. 


Park Theatre —We observe by the bills that Mrs. and Miss Watson com 
mence a short engagement on Monday next, with Mozart’s celebrated epers 
“The Marriage of Figaro.”” On this occasign Mrs. W. makes her first appear- 


| ance on the New York stage, and if the opinions of the Engligh critics are 1© 


be relied on, she cannot fail of succeeding. Her performance of the character 
of Susannah (the part in which she makes her debuz) at the Haymarket theatre, 
London, has been spoken of in terms of high commendation by all the newspe- 
pers of that day. 

Mr. Wallack’s Benefit at the Park took place last night. The weather was 
unfavourable, but the house good, nevertheless. A part of the performance com- 
sisted of Miss Mitford’s tragedy of Rienzi, in which Mr. W. sastained his well- 
earned reputation. 





POSTSCRIPT.—The Liverpool packet sbip St. Andrew, of the 8th ult., 
has arrived. ‘The news favourable—so much so, that it is not improbable the 
French will determine to pay the money before the return of the Pantaloon. 
A King’s Messenger has arrived, probably bearer of duplicates of despatches 
brought by the Pantaloon. The following passage is from the address of the 


| French Chambers to the King :— 


* Your Majesty has accepted the friendly mediation offered by the King ef 
Great Britain, on the occasion of the difficulties which have arisen with regard 
tu the execution of the treaty of the 4th July with the United States of Ameri~ 
ca. Your Majesty has also displayed the justice and good faith of your policy, 
and expressed your desire of seeing these differences terminated in a manaer 
honourable to two great nations. An important document recently published 
leads to a hope that this desire will be speedily realised.” 
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ALARIC A. WATTS’ NEW WORK. 








The Cabinet of Modern Art, and Literary Souvenir. Edited by Alaric A. Watts. 


Second Series. 12mo. pp. 224. London, 1836. Whittaker & Co. 


Having already noticed that which is the principal feature in this publication, 
viz., its production in art, we have not much to add on the subject of its literary 
It differs from all its companion annuals, in giving biographical | 
sketches of artists, and other matters more intimately connected with the culti- 
vation of painting and engraving. There is generally a graver tone in its miscel- 
laneovs articles; and its prose and verse possess as much merit as is usually 
found in the class to which they belong. The following examples will suffice 


illustrations. 


to shew this, without our quoting any of the editor's own writings, which are 
however, feeling and pleasing. 
THE TREATY. 


By Caroline Bowles. 


Never tell me of loving by measure and weight, 
Asa one’s merits may lack or abound ; 

‘As if love cou'd be carried to market, like skate, 
And cheapened for so much a-pound. 


If it can—if yours can—let them lave it who care— 
You and I, friend! shall never agree ; 

Pack up, and to market—be off with your ware, 
It’s a great deal too common for me. 


Do ye linger ‘—D'ye laugh !—I'm in earnest I swear, 
But belike over hasty in thought ; 

If it suits ye to close with my terms as they are, 
Well and good—but I won't bate a jot. 


You must love me—we'll note the chief articles now, 
To preclude all mistakes in our pact, 

And I'll pledge ye unasked and beforehand my vow, 
To give double for all I exact. 


You must love me—not only through “ evil report,” 
When its falsehood you kuow or divive, 

But when upon earth I can only resort 
To vour heart, as a voucher for mine. 


You must love—not my faults, but, in spite of then, me, 
For the very caprices that vex ye— 

Nay, the more should ye chance, as it’s likely, to see 
’Tis my special delight to perplex ye. 

You must love me, albeit all the world I offend 
With my follies, my failings, conceit, 

While assured (if you are not, all treaty must end) 
That I never can stoop to deceit ;— 


While assured (as you must be, or there, too, we part) 
That were all the world leagued against you, 

To loosen one hair of your hold on my heart, 
Would be more than “ life's labours ’’ could do. 


You most love me, howe'er I may take things amiss, 
Whereof you in all conscience stand clear, 

And although when you'd fain make it up with a kiss, 
Your reward be a box on the ear. 


You must love me—not only when smiling and gay, 
Complying, sweet-tempered, and civil ; 

But when moping, and frowning, and freward—or say 
The thing plain eut—as cross as the devil. 


You must love me in all moods—in seriousness—sport— 
Under all change of circumstance, too ; 

Apart, or together, in crowds, or——in short 
You must love me—because I love you! 


THE DISTRAUGHT. 
By Miss E. L. Montagu. 
Oh! fain would I sing—but I wouldna be heard, 
Oh! fain would I sing wi’ the voice of a bird! 
I hae a sweet sang—but it isna for a'— 
An’ I maist love to sing when the leaves gin to fa’. 


Oh! the willows, like mermaids, are floating and fair, 
As they droop in their sorrow, an’ wave their green hair ; 
But the witchelm and rowan are fairest o’ trees, 

When wildly they lift their bare arms to the breeze. 


Ah! the mill-stream is bonny that flows round my hame, 
As it heaves the clear waters, or curls the white faem ; 
Oft I’ve drunk the cool wave at the close of the day ;— 
But my sisters came weeping an’ bore me away. 


They'll tell ye I'm crazed—but they winna tell true,— 
Oh ! fair were the hills where the heather-bells grew ; 
They'll tell you I'm mournfu'—but heedna the tale,— 
Oh! the deer-chase is bonny adown the green dale ! 


"Twas the time o’ the fa'ing, when leaves gin to sere, 
1? saw a blithe hunter come borne on his bier ; 

With the horn at his belt, and the hound at his feet,— 
Oh! heedna their words, for I’m nae like to greet. 


The pibroch was sounded, an’ ower was the chase, 
An’ they pu’d the green sod ower the last o’ his race ; 
Now the wild-deer may rest, and the hart may go free,— 
Oh! sweet is the time o’ leaf-fa’ing to me! 
“« Traits of the Arabs. —1. The Khalif Omar one day asked Amri, the son of 
Modikerb the Zobeidee, to tell him the instances of the greatest cowardice and 
greatest courage he had ever encountered. ‘ As I was going one time to the chase,’ 


said Amri, ‘I found on the heath a horse tied to a stake, a spear was standing | 


upright beside it, and a man was lying on the grass, playing with his sword-belt. 
‘ Have a care,’ cried I, * thou art a child of Death.’ * And who art thou?” said 
he, with a faltering voice. ‘I am Amri, the son of Modikerb the Zobeidee, the 
hero, far-renowned among the Arab tribes.’ Scarcely had I spoken these words 
when the man, with a cry, gave up the ghost. And this is the greatest instance 
of cowardice I ever met with. I was another time galloping my horse about the 
heath, here and there, without any fixed object. I met a blooming youth, who 
was come from Yemama; he greeted me,—I him,—and | asked his name. ‘I 
am,’ said he, ‘ Hares, the son of Saad.’ * Have acare,’ said I to him, ‘thou arta 
child of Death.’ * And who art thou, wretch! that darest to boast in that way 1” 
‘Iam Amrit, the son of Modikerb, renowned amoung the Arabs.’ * Thy pedigree 
shall not protect thee,’ criedhe. We ran with our set lances against each other 
—I struck him direct on the breast, but the stroke took no effect, and I received 
a severe b'ow on the head. ‘ Leave off, Amri, cried he, ‘ take that as portion- 
fee, I will not defile myse!f with thy blood.’ I felt humiliated, and would have 
preferred death a thousand times to the disgrace. ‘Thrice we broke our lances, 
and thrice was [ humbled in the same manner. At length I prayed him to be 
my friend. ‘1 want not thy friendship,’ replied he ; and this word humbled me 
more than all that had preceded. Yet I ceased not to urge him. * Ill fortune 
de on thee,” said he, ‘ thou knowest not that my way lays straight to the bloody 
death.’ * Be it so,’ said 1; ‘I will go to it hand in hand with thee.’ We rode 
the length of a day together. In the evening we came to a tent—‘ Seest thou, 
Aru,’ said he, * yonder is-the tent ef bloody death. Dismount now and hold 
my horse, that I may get myself ready ; or, if thou badst rather, I will hold 
thine.’ I consented to act as groom and hold his horse. He went to the tent 
and called out a maiden, the most beautiful [ ever beheld. He set ber on a 
camel, and giving me the rein, said, ‘ Lead her, I will escort her; or, if thou 
wilt, do thou escort, and I will lead her.’ I patiently took hold of the bridle of 
the camel, and led her. We thus went the whole night long; towards day- 
break, the youth asked of me, * Amrt, seest thou any thing ”’ *J see horsemen 
afar in the grey dawn.’ ‘If there be many of them,’ said he, ‘ it signifies naught ; 
but if there oe only a few, the bloody death is among them.’ *J now see more 
plainly; there are only four of them.’ * Well, then, keep to the right, I will 
keep to the left.’ The four horsemen came nearer and nearer—it was the father 
-of the maiden and her three brothers. They greeted us,—we them. 
my daughter,’ cried the old man to the youth. 
replied he, ‘I would not have carried ber off.’ The maiden's eldest brother ran 
at the ravisher and fell dead at the first shock ; the fate of the two other brothers 
was similar. ‘The father lamented over bis sons, and earnestly once more be- 
— he youth to give him up his daughter. «If I had intended to leave her, 
would not have carried her off,’ was his reply. They rusher > oP: 
the old man tore open the bosom of the south, and he cleft tho oon wae yore, 
They fell together ;—the combat gave me four spears and four horses. The 
maiden, whether she thought herself more bound to avenge the death of her 
father and brothers than that of her lover, rushed furiously at me 
against my will, to defend myself from her blows—she fel] beneatl 
was the scene of the bloody death, the greatest instance of c 
with.” 
eR. The people of Kafa, in Arabia, had the reputation of being great misers, 
and every tale of a skin-flint character was laid to their account A traveller 
said he lodged one time in Kafa, and the master of the house did nothing all 
night long but turn his children from one side to the other in their beds. He 
asked him what he meant by it; and he replied, ‘If they lie on one side the internal 
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| heat increases, and digestion goes on too fast; sol turn them that I may save 

| something at breakfast.’ A father at Kufa said to his son,—* Do as you see 
me doing,—instead of eating meat, hold your bread in the steam of your neigh- 
bour’s pot.’ , 

“3. A miser of Kafa hearing that there was a celebrated miser at Bassora, 
to whom all other misers might go to school, resolved to go and take lessons of 
him. He went and told him wherefore ne was come. * Thou art welcome,” 
said he of Bassora; ‘we will go now to the market to make purchases.’ They 
went to the baker. ‘Hast thou good bread!’ ‘At your service, gentlemen, 
fresh and white as butter.’ ‘Thou seest,’ said he of Bassora to him of Kafa, 
‘that butter is better than bread, which was compared to it; and we shall do 
better to get butter.’ ‘They went to the butter seller, and asked if he had good 
butter. *At your service, butter fresh and sweet as the nicest vil of olives.’ 
‘ Thou bearest. said the host, ‘the best butter is compared with oil, which must 
be far preferable.’ They went to the oil-merchant. *‘ Hast thou good oil ?’ 

|The very best; bright and clear as water. ‘Ho! ho!” cried he of Bassora to 
him of Kafa, ‘then water is the best diet of all; I havea whole tubful of it at 
home, with which I will entertain thee nobiy.’ And, in fact, he set nothing but 
water before his guest; since water was better than oil, oil than butter, and 
| butter than bread. ‘God be praised !’ said the miser of Kifa, ‘I have not made 
my journey in vain, but have learned something of value.” 
| “4. | came one time (said Asmai, the celebrated poet of the court of Hariner- 
Rashid, to a tribe of Bedouius, in the wilderness. A crewd of women and girls 
hastened when they saw me, laid hold on the bridle of my camel, took me down, 
ungirt-the beast, and tended and fed it. For three days they entertained me in 
the most friendly manner; but when, on the fourth, I prepared to depart, no 
one would help me to saddle my camel. I expressed surprise at this ; and one of 
| the maidens answered extempore, 
* An honour ’tis for us the coming guest to serve, 
But if we aid his flight disgrace we well deserve.’ 
| «5. The Arabs are in the habit of lighting fires in the wilderness, during the 
| long dark nights, to direct travellers who are gone astray, and lead them to 
| where they will be entertained. The name given to these fires is ‘ Fire of the 
| Villages, or of Hospitality.’ Asmai said that, one wild stormy night, he came 
| to one of these fires, and found at it an Arab, who was cheering his slave to 
| keep it up, with these verses :— 
* The night is bleak, the sturm whirls high.the sand, 
Let then the blaze be seen wide o'er the land ; 
If wandering Sons of the Way it brings to me, 
| Thou shalt, my son, straigatway a freeman be.’ 
| Asmai approached, and was received with the utmost hospitality. The slave 
| who had kept up the fire was given the promised freedom on the spot. He abode 
there three days: every day acamel was killed, and Asmai was never troubled 
with the usual questions as to who he was, whence he came, and whither he 
| was going. He expressed his surprise at this liberality to his host, who re- 
| plied— 
| ‘Tf I ask not my guest whence and whither his way, 
| "Tis because I would have him here with me to stay.’ 
| 6. A well-known Arabian horse-stealer once related, as follows, what had 
' befallen him in the desert :—I once, as I was astray in the desert, came to a tribe 
| of Bedouins. They received me with great hospitality, and killed a camel every 
| day on my aecount. I prayed them not to put themselves to such inconvenience, 
| but to let me depart. Still they would not suffer me to go, and every day they 
killed a camel. At length one day I got an opportunity, drove off a fleet camel, 
| mounted it, and went away with all speed. ‘The owner, who saw me going off 
| with his camel, miounted and pursued me. When he brought me back, be pointed 
| to a snake that was lying in the sand, ‘Seest thou,’ said he, ‘the tail of that 
| snake there! [ will hit it with this arrow.’ 
| point of the tail. 
will hit its head.’ He shot the snake’s head in two. * Thou seest now,’ said 
| he, ‘that with this third arrow I should not miss thy breast, and thou dost de- 
| serve it for rewarding our hospitality with flight anc robbery ; but, since thou art 
| our guest, go hence in God’s name, and choose twenty camels to take with 
| thee.’ 
| ©7 A hungry Bedouin, passing by where arich Arab was eating his meal, 
thought how he might get a share of it. ‘ Whence comest thou, Bedouin?” said 
| the Arab. ‘From the tents of thy tribe.’ ‘Hast thou seen my son Osman?’ 
‘He is jumping about like a young lion.’ * What is his mother about?’ 
is proud of her new clothes, and grows fatter and fatter every day.’ ‘ And my 
red-haired camel?’ ‘Oh, he isas well as he can be, and runs like the light- 
ning.’ ‘And my trusty dog?’ ‘ He lets no stranger go by in the dark, and he 
| barks so loudly that it is a pleasure to hearhim.’ ‘And my house!’ ‘It stands 
| firmer and is more stately than ever.’ The, Bedouin, seeing that the inquirer 
| Was meantime finishing his meal without offering him a bit, changed his plan, to 
| try if he could not reach the food by some other way. A dog happening to run 
by, * What a difference,’ said the Arab, ‘ between that dog and mine!’ ‘Ay’ 
| responded the Bedouin, ‘if he were still alive ’*‘ What! is he no more?’ said | 
| the Arab, ‘and hast thou deceived me;’ ‘I did not wish to deprive thee of thy | 
| appetite,’ said the Bedouin ‘ he is no more, and that because he ate too much of | 
| the flesh of thy camel.’ ‘Oh, heavens and is my camel dead, too? and how did | 
|hedie?’ ‘He was killed at the graveof thy wife, the mother of Osman.’ 
‘Great God ! my wife, too, lost ? what a calamity ! and what then did she die of !’ 
| ‘ OF grief at the death of thy son.” ‘Unhappy man ! what sayest thou? my son?’ 
| * Yes, thy son was killed by the house falling upon him.’ The Arab cast him- 
self in desperation on the earth, and rolled in the sand; while the Bedouin 
quietly despatched the rest of the food.” 
eS 
LONDON AND PARISIAN FASHIONS. 
| At the opera and the theatres in Paris, many ladies wear tippets and scarfs of 
| satin, trimmed with swansdown. They are usvally blue, pink, or white. The 
| newest mantelets are cut in a point on each shoulder, and one behind, and in | 
| front they have long pointed ends, terminated by tasse!s. These mantelets are | 
| made of plain cashmere, or satin, lined with silk, and wadded. When made of | 
, Satin they should be trimmed with swansdown, and when of cashmere, with den- 
| telle cashmere. 
| For dinner and evening negligé one of the most elegant dresses that can be 
, chosen, is a robe made somewhat in the redingofe form, of velours d’Ispahan, 
either white or pink. For the trimming, ruches of riband, or bias folds of satin. 
These bias folds are triple, and ranged one above the other. 
ornamented with broad foldings, disposed in the ecantail form. 
either be open or close in front. 

A curious fantasie has just been introduced, viz. that of trimming dresses of | 
light texture with velvet. One of our most distinguished milliners lately made a | 
ball dress of white crape, edged at the bottom with three bias folds of puce- 
coloured velvet. The short sleeves were trimmed in a similar manner. The | 

| cemn/ure and bows on the corsage were likewise of puce-coloured velvet. { 

Dress hats are made with brims very much raised off tie face, and inclined on | 
one side. Black velvet, with white or pink feathers, is an eternal fashion, which | 
re-appears every year. ‘This winter, however, velvet hats of light colours, | 

with white feathers, are very general. We have observed many of white velours 
epingle, with white feathers. 

The utinost recherche is displayed in morning caps. They are lightly trimmed, 
but the bows are arranged ina very complicated style. Instead of bows, some | 
have small pompours, or cockades, pink or white, aimost as large as those used 
for infant’s caps. In general, caps have a plain trimming in front, and fullness | 
on each side. When composed of blonde, they may be adorned with small sprigs 
of flowers, without giving them too much the appearance of dress. The em- 
ployment of flowers is indeed almost as general as that of riband. 

Mufls have made their appearance with the frost. Long fur mantillas have not 
lost any of the favour they have for so many seasons enjoyed ; and boas are still 
worn, though no longer fashionable. Sable and ermine are the favourite furs. 
For boas scarcely any others are seen. A long ermine mantilla, with a dress of 
dark velvet or satin, is the most elegant promenade costume at present worn. 

The collars worn in the morning dress are frequently of cambric, with a broad 
hem surmounted by a very narrow row of needie-work, and edged with Valen- 
ciennes lace seton full. The lace used for trimming pocket handkerchiefs is 
extremely broad and full, and consequently very expensive. Many ladies, there- 
fore, content themnselves with a beautiful imitation of Valencicnnes, which has 
just been introduced.— London, Dec. 29. 
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OBITUARY. 
Lieutenant-General Sir Colquhoun Grant, K. C. B. and G. C. B., died on | 
Sunday last, at Frampton, in Dorsetshire, where he had recently proceeded, | 
accompanied by his daughter and son-in-law, Mr. and Mrs. Brinsley Sheridan, | 
| in the hope of experiencing some beneficial effects from the change of air. The | 
gallant veteran had been indisposed for some time past, though he was not | 
considered dangerously so till a short time previously to bis death. Mr. and | 
Mrs. Sheridan were present during his last moments, and attended him with the | 
greatest assiduity and affection. By his decease they came in possession of his 
fortune and estates, which are of very considerable value. Sir Colquhoun 
entered the army as an Ensign in September, 1793, in the 36th Foot, and joined 
that corps at Trichinopoly, in the East Indies, immediately after his appointment. 
He exchanged in the 25th (since the 22d Light Dragoons) in 1797, and servec 


Seringapatam. 
Ireland, in 1800 ; he got a Majority in the 28th Light D:agoons in February, | 
| 1801. and the Lievtenaut-Coloneley of the 72nd Foot in May, 1802. He com- | 

manded the latter regiment until 1808, and waa present with it at the capture 

of the Cape of Good Hope, under Sir David Baird, in 1806. He exchanged | 


He shot, and the arrow pierced the | 
‘ And with this arrow,’ said he, as he drew forth a socond, ‘I | 
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in August, 1808, into the 15th Hussars, and commanded that corps during Sir 
John Moore’s campaign in Spain; he waa wounded at the battle of Sahagun 
where the 15th greatly distinguished itself under Lord Anglesea. In 1811 he 
was appointed Aide-de-Camp to the Prince Regent, and had his brevet of Col 
that year. He embarked for Spain in January, 1813, and commanded the 
, Hussar brigade at the action of Morales; he was present also at the battle of 
Vittoria, and served during the remainder of the Spanish campaign. On the 
4th of June, 1814, he received the brevet of Major-General, and commanded 
| brigade at Waterloo, on which memorable day he had five horses shot or killed 
| during the battle. In 1830 he was appointed Lieutenant-General. For his 
| services, Sir Colquhoun Grant was appointed Commander of the Bath and 
Guelphie orders, Knight of (Russian) St Wladimir, &c. 
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LACKWOOD’S EDINBURGH MAGAZINE.—The sixi 
LD new American edition of Blackwood’s Magazine will be teh tae — 
| of afew days. I:s table of contents presents the usual variety of interestin aoe 
| valuable articles. Among the most important are those entitled the Philoso ee! 
| Poetry; Memoirs of Luther ; India; Piste, the God of Riches,a play amaieed 
from Aristophanes ; Elton’s Poems and the Huguenot Captain, The wiich of Ros 
| berry, Topping, a Legend of the North, is a Tale of surpassing interest, The O'Con. 
_ nell Domination is an exceedingly eloquent and able dissertation on the present state 
“Pe — ao connection _ the ~ movements of the Irish gitator, and 
will commend itself to every one for the force and pungenc . 
| ma ibe Soom se candour or truth, veneneet St Se aes, Sameer 
| e publication of this number will conclude the first half year of the i 
| can edition of this popular periodical. The attempt has fully justified S phnaanag 
tion of the Publisher, and the success which has attended it, will enable him to pub- 
lish the ensuing numbers with a yet more neat appearance. For this Purpose it will 
| be printed on an entire new type, the paper will be of a better size, and its general 
. opomnes —_ a fg Publick aes : 
t 1s frequently said to the Publisher, that the price of Blackwood is dis i 
| to the price of the republication of the Reviews. Such persons do pet vollead tions 
| Biackwood is a monthly work—indeed, having generally fourteen full numbers per 
, annum—and that a number of Blackwood contains nearly as much as a number of 
| the Reviews. Consequently, thatinstead of being dearer than the Reviews, it is, on 
| the contrary,cheaper. Ithas been said that this edition of Blackwood is dearer than 





| others of the same kind. Such people cannot beaware of thecost of a work occasion- 


| ed by clearer type, smaller page, better paper, and superior press work, all of which 
advantages are on the side of this edition, and either of which are more than sufficient 

to make up the trifling difference alluded to. 

_, lerms—Five Dollars per annum payable three months from the time of subscribing. 

Country subscribers should remit a year’s subscription in advance, or city reference, 
[Feb13—1t*] THEODORE FOSTER, 25 Pine street. 


H HE PREMIUM GOLD MEDAL, Silver Medal and Diploma of the Ameri- 
. can Institute, were awarded for the best Incorruptible Teeth, superiur method 
of inserting and fixing them in the mouth, and other improvements in Dental Surgery 
---to JONATHAN DODGE, Operative, Surgical and Mechanical Dentist, No. 5 
Chambers-st., N.Y. (Jan .10.-1y. 


R.HORN respectfuliy announces his intention of remaining in this city, and 

devoting his time to the instruction of Singing, Piano-forte, and the Theory 
| of Composition. For terms, enquire of Dubois & Bacon, and J. L. Hewitt, Music 
| sellers, Broadway. (Sept. 26.} 


DESIRABLE RESIDENCE on the Banks of the Hudson.—For sale in the 
village of Tarry Town, Westchester County, an excellent modern two story 
frame house, forty-five feet front and forty feet deep, wiih a basement, marble man- 
tels, fulding doors, and replete with every convenience for a genteel family ; the out- 
buildings consist of a good stable, coach-house, ice-house, wash-house, wood-house, 
&c., all erected within a few years and finished in the best manner. The land, com- 
rising about four acres, is well stocked with the choicest fruit trees, and includes a 
lenge and productive garden. The situation 1s well calculated for a boarding house, 
school, hotel, or the land might be advantageously laid out in village lots. The site 
is elevated and commands an extensive and uninterrupted view of the Hudson, and 
being within a few minutes walk of the landing where steam boats daily ply to and 
from the city of New York. For further particulars, apply to 
[Jan. 23-5t*.] N. BAYLES, Tarry Town. 


Srey AND DAY SCHOOL, for Young ladies, No. 683 Broadway, cor- 
ner of Amity Street, New York. 
Anxious to make her Seminary in every respect desirable, Mrs. Coley has en- 
pes a French lady of competent ability as teacher of that language, and masters 
| G 




















or the higher branches of instruction ; which arrangement, combined with her former 
plans, she flatters herself will entitle her to a full share of patronage, from all parents 
who wish to give their daughters a liberal and polished education. As the French 
| teacher will reside in the family, the French language will be the medium of con- 
| versation. ‘ [aug. 20, 
Reference may be made to the following Clergymen and Gentlemen: 
Rt.Rev. Bishop Onderdonk, John Laurie, Esq. Rey. Dr. Phillips, 
Rev. Dr. Berrian, Stewart Brown, Esq. Rev. Erskine Mason. 
Rey. Dr. Lyell, J. Kearney Rogers,M.D. Henry Wreaks, Esq. 
Richard J. Tucker, Esq. Robert Hogan, Esq. John S. Bartlett, M.D. 
George Laurie, Esq. Redwood Fisher, Esq. 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE AND TRUST COMPANY. 
ERSONS may effect insurances with this Company on their own lives, or the 
lives of others, and either for the whole duration of life, or for a limited period. 
The payments of premium may be either made annually, or in a gross sum: 
Premiums on one hundred dollars for one year. 























Age. 1 year. | Age. year. ge year. | Age. 1 year. 
14 0 72 26 1 07 38 1 48 50 196 
15 077 27 112 39 1 57 51 1 97 
i6 0 84 28 1 20 40 1 69 52 2 02 
17 0 8&6 29 1 28 4l 1 78 53 2 16 
18 089} 30 131] 42 185] 54 2 18 
19 0 90 31 1 32 43 1 89 55 2 32 
20 0 91 32 1 33 44 1 90 56 2 47 
21 0 92 33 1 34 45 1 91 57 2 70 
22 0 94 34 1 35 46 1 92 58 314 
23 0 97 35 1 36 47 1 93 59 3 67 
24 0 99 36 1 39 48 1 94 60 4 35 
25 100. 37 143| 49 194]. 

Money will be received in deposite by the Company, and held in trust, upon which 


interest will be allowed as follows: 


Upon any sum over $100 irredeemable for 1 year, 4} per cent. 
M sd 100 ” for 5 months, = 
“ “ 100 ad for 2 months, — oe | 

TRUSTEES. 


Gulian C. Verplanck, Jno. Mason, 
Peter Harmony, P.G. Stuyvesant, Thos. W. Ludlow, 
Sam. Thompson, Nathaniel Prince, S. Van Rensaeller, 
W. B. Lawrence, Jonathan Goodhue, Isaac Bronson, 
John G. Coster, Steph’n Whitney, Jacob Lorillard, 
eter Remsen, Benj. Knower. Thos. Suffern, 
John Duer, John Rathbone, Jr. 

R. A. NICOLL, Secretary. 

F. U. Johnston, Physician to the Company. 

NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 

From New York on the 8th, 17th and 24th of each month. From Havre on the 
Ist, 8th, and 16th of every month. Having made a new arrangement fur the sailing 
of these packets, the subscribers will despatch them as above, and in the following 
order, viz -— 

Ships. 


James Kent, 

H. C. De Rham, 
Thos. J. Oakley, 
N. Devereux, 
James Me Bride, 
John J, Astor, 


WM. BAPD, President. 
[March 21-ly. 


Wn. Bard, 





Masters. | Days of Sailing from 
New-¥ 


York, 


Days of Sailing from 
H 


avre. 
Havre, C.Stoddard,}Oct. 24, Feb. 16, June 8,'Dec. 8, April 1, July 16, 
Sully, C.A.Forbes|Nov. 8, ** 24, Junel6,) ** 16, ** 8, Aug. |, 
Francis Depau, |H.Robinson,} ** 16, Mar. 8, ‘* 24,JJan. 1, ‘* 16, “ &, 
Rhone, J. Rockett, | ** 24, ‘ 16, July 8 ‘* 8&8, May 1, ** 16, 


y 
Richardson,|Dec. 8, ‘* 24, ‘ 16,] “* 16, ** 8, Sept. 1, 
J.Casttoff. | ** 16, April 8, “* 24,|/Feb. 1, . 
W.W. Pell,| “* 24, ‘* 16, Aug. &| * 
W.B.Orne,|fan. 8, ‘* 24, * 16) ‘** 16, ** 8, Oct. 1, 
* 16,May 8, “* 24,)Mar. 1, ** 16, * 

Poland Anthony, 24, “ 16, Sept. 8, 

Albary, J. Johnston,|Feb.8, ‘* 24, “* 16 ; 8, Nov. 1, 

These are all vesselsofthe first class and ably commanded, with elegant accommo- 
dations for passengers, cumprising all that may be required for comfort and conve- 
ience, including wines and stores of every description. Goods sent to either of the 


Charlemagne, 
Francois Ist, 
Normandie, 

Formosa, 
Silvie De Grasse,| Weiderloldt 











substabers at New York, will be forwarded by their packets, free of allcharges except 


spens stually i od. 
the expenses actually incurs BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broadst. 
WM. WHITLOCK, jr. 46 South st. 
JOHN I. BOYD. Broker, 9 Tontine Bui'dings. 


NEW-YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. bead 
The proprietors of this line of packets having increased the number of their snips, 


will hereafter despatch one of them from New York and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, 
and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 17th, and 27th, of every month throughout the 








on Saili D Seiling from 
sters. \Days of Sailing from\Days of Seiling 

Ships. Maste . ° j Soe York f \peve Portsmouth. 
Toronto, IR, Griswold, Dec. 20, Feb. 4 Feb.10, 
Ontario, Huttleston, | Jan. 1, | a 17, 20, 
Westminster, \George Moore, = WwW 27, Mar. l, 
St. James, Wm.S. Sebor, " oo \Mar. 7, = 10, 
Montreal, iC.H. Champlin Feb. 1, he 17, 20, 
New Ship |Thos. Britton, | = 10, J 27, Apel 
Louisa, ID. H. Truman 20, |April 7, - : 
New Ship ——_|F. H. Hebard, Mar. i. >. 17, be 
Philadelphia, E. E. Morgan, ai 10, 27, — S 
President, J.M.Chadwick) 20, May 7, ’ 


Samson, 
Toronto, 


D. Chadwick, 
R. Griswold, | 


These ships are all of the first class 


by able and experienced navigators. 


April 1, 
ae 


, 
, about 600 tons br 
Great care wi 


Steres, &c. are of the best description. The price of ca 
fixed at $140, including Wines and Liquors, or $:20 with 


: aying the last menticned price, 
in that corpse during the Mysore campaign, and was present at the capture of | Deh ewill Ney te ow pet, 


He was promoted to a troop in the 9th Light Dragoons, in | will be responsible for any letters, pa 


Bills of Lading are 


JO 


signed therefor. 


HN GRISWOLD 


can be supplie 
Neither the captains 
reels or packages sent by them unless regular 
Apply to 


GRINNELL, MINTURN and Co., 1 


GEORGE WILDES, & Co. 


“ :. “ 20, 

oS June I, 
irthen,and are commanded 
ll be taken that the Beds, 
bin passage outward, is now 
out Wines, &c. Passengers 


d by the steward at the printed rates, 


nor owners of these packets 


70 South street, New York. 


34 Front street, orto 


. No. 19 Coleman street, London, 


GARRATT & GIBBON, Portsmouth. 
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